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Citizenship  Schools 
and 

Institutes  of  Government  and  Politics 

of  the 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 


Characteristics 

Schools  of  Citizenship  and  Institutes  which  have  discussed  questions 
of  government  and  politics,  though  at  first  planned  for  recently  enfran- 
chised women,  have  now  become  important  centers  of  political  education 
for  voters,  new  and  old. 

They  have  been  conducted  for  brief  periods  by  the  national,  state, 
and  local  Leagues  in  cooperation  with  universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
schools,  or  led  by  qualified  members  of  the  League  with  the  cooperation 
of  individual  educators  and  public  officials. 

They  have  presented  facts  without  partisan  bias  and  afforded  the 
means  of  studying  those  improvements  in  government  which  have  been 
tested  by  experience. 

They  have  been  characterized  by  discussions  in  which  the  students 
as  well  as  political  scientists,  public  officials,  and  practical  politicians 
have  taken  part. 

They  have  been  held  in  central  locations  easy  of  access  in  a  state  or 
group  of  states,  in  a  county  or  city  or  city  ward. 

A  Citizenship  School  is  held  one  day,  or  continued  for 
two  or  three  days,  or  consists  of  a  series  of  weekly  appoint- 
ments.    It  usually  discusses  a  variety  of  subjects. 

An  Institute  of  Government  and  Politics  usually  lasts 
for  a  longer  period  and  always  treats  more  intensively  a 
limited  number  of  subjects.  It  is  usually  planned  to 
prepare  leaders  to  organize  and  conduct  schools  of  citizen- 
ship and  study  groups. 
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The  Way  of  the  League 


Address  of  the  President 
Miss  Belle  Sherwin 

TO  THE 

Seventh  Annual  Convention 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

April,  1926 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF   WOMEN  VOTERS 

532   SEVENTEENTH  STREET   N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 
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The  Merit  System  in  Appointing 

Prohibition  Enforcement 

Officers 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

Department  of  Efficiency  in  Government 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

532  Seventeenth  Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

September,  1926 
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SPECIAL   PROBLEMS 

of 

ILLEGITIMACY 

By 

Lucia  Johnson  Bing 


Published  by  the 

Child  Welfare  Committee 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

532  Seventeenth  Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

September  1926 
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Recent  State  Child  Labor  Legislation 


What  it  does  and  what  it  fails  to  do 
for  the  protection  of  children  from 
premature  and    injurious    labor 


State  Labor  Laws  Are  Not  Enough! 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

Committee  on  Child  Welfare 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

532  Seventeenth  Street  ML  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Revised  November,  1927 

Price:  Five  Cents  Per  Copy 
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Address  of  the   President 
Miss  Belle  Sherwin 

to  THE 

Eighth  National  Convention 
— First  Biennial  Convention — 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 
Chicago,  Illinois 

April  23  to  28,  1928 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

532  Seventeenth  Street,  Northwest 

Washington,  D.  C. 

September,  1928 

Price:  Five  Cents  per  Copy 
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Proposed  Program  of  Wor\ 


for  the 


National  League  of  Women  Voters 


1928^1929 


Prepared  by  the  departments  and  standing  com- 
mittees and  submitted  by  the  National  Board  of 
Directors  to  the  state  and  local  Leagues  for  study, 
comment,  and  suggestion;  to  be  voted  upon  at  the 
biennial  convention  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  2.3 
to  28,  1928. 


T^ew  items  are  indicated  by  red  in\ 


The  List  of  Publications  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  offers  brief,  authoritative  leaflets 
in  explanation  of  the  points  of  the  program. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

53a  SEVENTEENTH  STREET  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Explanation  of  the  Program 

of  the 

Department  of  Efficiency  in  Government 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

1929-1930 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  understands  efficient  gov- 
ernment to  be  a  representative,  responsible,  and  responsive 
government;  stronger  than  any  political  or  economic  group; 
capable  of  rendering,  with  the  least  waste  and  equitable  cost, 
services  adapted  to  the  needs  of  life  of  all  the  people. 

The  realization  of  efficient  government  depends  upon  the 
adaptation  of  statutes,  charters,  and  constitutions  to  the  facts 
of  life ;  upon  the  nomination,  election,  and  appointment  of  re- 
sponsible officials;  upon  the  acceptance  by  citizens  of  partici- 
pation in  government  as  a  public  trust. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

532  Seventeenth  Street,  Northwest 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July,  1929 

Price:  Ten  Cents  per  Copy 
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THE  PROBLEM 

OF  THE 

PHILIPPINES 


By 
BEATRICE  PITNEY 


Published  by 

NATIONAL   LEAGUE!   OF    WOMEN   VOTERS 

Department  of 

International  Cooperation  to    Prevent  War 

1(115  Grand   Central   Terminal   Bonding 

NEW    YORK   CITY 


Prlee:    Ten    CentH   a   Copy 


BY-LAWS 

of  the 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

Incorporated  1924 


As  Amended 

by  the 

Tenth  Anniversary  Convention 

April  28-May  3,  1930 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

532  Seventeenth  Street,  Northwest 

Washington.  D.  C. 

September,  1930 

Price:  Five  Cents  per  Copy 
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VOTERS'    SERVICE 


REPORT  OF  THE 

RADIO  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

for 
1929  and  1930 


"The  Education  of  Citizens  is  the 
Safeguard  of  the  Republic" 
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Explanation  of  the  Program 

of  the 

Department  of  Efficiency  in  Government 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

1930-1932 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

532  Seventeenth  Street,  Northwest 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Reprinted  December,  1931 

Price:  Ten  Cents  per  Copy 
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Llf  FILE  COPY 

VOTERS'    SERVICE 


REPORT  OF  THE  RADIO  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
for  193 1  and  1932 

together  with 

Results  Secured  from  the  Listener  Groups 

As  reprinted  from  the  Survey  Graphic  of  November  1,  1932 

by 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  S.  ROBINSON 

of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
of  Yale  University 


"The  Education  of  Citizens  is  the 
Safeguard  of  the  Republic" 
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Set  Out  the  Vote 


A 
HANDBOOK 

OF 
PRE-ELECTION  ACTIVITIES 

1928 


In  the  interests  of  economy  a  new 
edition  has   not  been  prepared  for 

1932 

Except  for  the  pages  marked  "Obso- 
lete,"  this  edition  is  still  useful  for 
facilitating  registration  and  voting. 
Sate  the  revised  list  of  "Get-Out-tbe-Vote" 
publications  inserted. 


Published  by  the 

National  League  of  Women  Votg 

Washington,  D.  C. 

10c  per  copy 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND 

THE  WAR  DEBTS 


By 

BEATRICE  PITNEY  LAMB 


Published  by 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

Department  of 

International  Cooperation  to  Prevent  War 

1015  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building 

New  York  City 

February,  1933 


price : 

fifteen  cents  a  copy 

ten  dollars  for  a  hundred  copies 
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Explanation  of  the  Program 

of  the 

Department  of  Women  in  Industry 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

1932-1934 


Published  by  the 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

532  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

March,  1933 

Price:  Ten  Cents  per  Copy 
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IMMIGHA.TIOIT  AHD  FATUMLIZATIOH  LEGISLATION 
1924    -    1932 


by 
Elizabeth  P.  Andrews 


Special  Committee  on  Immigration  Pro'blei-as 

ITational  League  of  Women  Voters 

532  Seventeenth  Street,   Horthv/est 

V/ashington,  D.    C. 

February,    1933 

Price:     Ten  Cents  per  Copy 
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A  STATE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OP  GONORRHEA.  AKD  SYPHILIS 


An  Address  Delivered  by 

N.  A.  liaison,  M,  D.,  Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Communicable  Diseases 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Health 


at  the  Convention  of  the 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

April  25,  1932 


Published  "by  the 

Department  of  Social  Hygiene 

National  League  of  V/omen  Voters 

726  Jack3on  Place 

Washington,  D.   C. 

June,   1933 

Price:  Ten  Cents 
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Secure    Ratification 

of  the 

Child  Labor  Amendment 


"Our  different  states  have  had  different  standards,  or  no 
standards  at  all,  for  child  labor.  The  Congress  should  have 
authority  to  provide  a  uniform  law  applicable  to  the  whole 
nation  which  will  protect  childhood.  Our  country  cannot  afford 
to  let  anyone  live  off  the  earnings  of  its  youth  of  tender  years. 
Their  places  are  not  in  the  factory,  but  in  the  school,  that  the 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow  may  reach  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence and  the  nation  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship." 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE. 


"Of  course,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment. 
A  step  in  the  right  direction  was  achieved  by  demonstrating  the 
simplicity  of  its  application  to  industry  under  the  N.R.A.  Those 
connected  with  industries  which  had  been  the  worst  violators 
were  the  first  to  see  the  wisdom  of  that  step.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  matter  hardly  requires  further  academic  discussion.  The 
right  path  has  been  definitely  shown." 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 


Text  Reprinted  from  Children  in  Industry 

by  Edith  Putnam  Mangold 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

Washington,  D.  C. 

January,  1934 

Price  5  Cents 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Price  15  cents 
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Department  of 

Government  and  the  Legal  Status 
of  Women 

An  Explanation  of  the  Program  of  Work 
1934-1936 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Price  15  cents 
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A  NATION-WIDE  PROGRAM 

FOR 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HYGIENE 


The  Committee  on  Economic  Security  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  June,  1934,  to  formulate  a  program  for  the  economic  security 
of  the  individual  citizen,  included  in  its  recommendations  a  proposal 
that  the  Federal  Government  through  the  agency  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  should  again  assume  leadership  in  a  nation-wide  child  and 
maternal  health  program.  It  proposed  that  such  a  program  should 
include  provision  for  an  extension  of  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices especially  in  rural  areas  including  education  of  parents  and  pro- 
fessional groups  in  maternal  and  child  care,  and  supervision  of  the 
health  of  expectant  mothers,  infants,  pre-school  and  school  children 
and  children  leaving  school  for  work.  The  President  included  the 
Committee's  proposal  in  his  recommendation  to  Congress  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  legislation. 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters  has  long  advocated  a 
federal,  state,  and  local  program  for  maternal  and  child  hygiene  as 
the  best  means  of  protecting  the  health  of  mothers  and  children 
which  is  fundamental  to  the  health  of  the  nation.  Accordingly  the 
League  has  endorsed  the  maternal  and  child  hygiene  sections  of  the 
Economic  Security  bill  before  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (S.  1130 
and  H.  R.  4120). 

What  is  the  economic  hazard  related  to  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children? 

The  expense  incidental  to  the  birth  of  children  is  one 
of  the  serious  economic  hazards  of  family  life.  At  best  there 
is  the  cost  of  normal  medical  and  nursing  care  and  in  many 
cases  of  extra  household  service  for  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
the  mother  or  child  is  ill  or  if  one  dies,  there  is  an  additional 
expense.  If  the  health  of  children  is  not  safeguarded  while 
they  are  young,  they  may  suffer  all  their  lives  from  the 
neglect,  involving  expense  for  medical  care  and  lowered 
earnings  due  to  defective  health.  The  mother's  health,  too 
often  injured  with  the  birth  of  children,  is  basic  to  the  health, 
welfare,  and  economic  security  of  the  family.  Since  over 
2,000,000  babies  are  born  each  year  and  since  there  are 
38,000,000  children  under  sixteen  in  the  United  States,  the 
health  hazards  of  mothers  and  children  affect  directly  nearly 
one-third  of  the  population. 
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DIRGE  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Studies  of  seven  cities  prepared  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  League  members 
in  consultation  with  officials . 


Compiled  by- 
Frances  K«  Anderson,  National  Chairman 
Department  of  Government  and  Education 


national  League  of  'Toman  Voters 
726  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  D.  C0 

April  1935 

Price  15  cents 


National  League  of  ;,bnen  Voters         A  0(\  J^D 

726  Jackson  Place  \^\X 

Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

June,  1935 

TOPPED  H1ILIPPIKE  INDEPUTOZMCaS 
Supplement  to:  "The  Problem  of  the  Philippines" 

I*  ■^lgJ3AiAiPJine  Independence  Act  (passed  by  United  States  Congress  March  24,  195-.L) 

The  McDuffie-Tydings  bill  to  provide  far  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  for  their  adoption  of  a  Constitution  and  a  form  of  government 
was  passed  by  the  united  States  Congress  in  March,  1934.  On  May  1st  of  the  same  year, 
the  Philippine  Legislature  approved  the  Act.  This  completed  the  first  step  toward 
Philippine  Independence. 

Proposals  for  Philippine  independence  have  been  common  during  recent  sessions 
of  Congress.  One  of  the  first  Congressional  proposals  to  indicate  the  strength  of 
the  movement  was  offered  by  Senator  King  in  1929  as  an  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill 
which  was  then  under  discussion.  This  would  have  provided  for  the  immediate  and 
complete  independence  of  the  Islands.  The  proposal  was  defeated  by  only  nine  votes, 
and  coupled  as  it  was  with  agitation  far  tariff  protection  against  Filipino  products 
it  was  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  a  renewed  campaign  for  independence  in  Ma- 
nila and  in  Washington.  There  resulted  a  succession  of  independence  bills  in  ".fesh- 
ington  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  one  sponsored  by  Senator  Tydings  and  Representa- 
tive McDuffie  in  1934.  Of  particular  note  was  the  Hawes-Cutting  bill  which  was  very 
similar  to  the  Tydings-lIcDuffie  bill.  The  Kawes-Cutting  bill  was  approved  by  Congress 
in  1932  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Hoover  because: 

a)  the  ten  year  transition  period  was  too  short  for  necessary  readjustment 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  Islands  and  did  not  give  adequate  protection 
to  American  industries; 

b)  the  bill  weakens  our  authority  during  the  transition  period  "to  a  point 
of  practical  impotence;"  and 

c)  the  bill  makes  no  effective  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  Philippine 
independence  ".  •  •  from  outside  pressure,  except  a  promise  of  effort 
on  our  part  toward  neutralization." 

However,  the  bill  was  passed  again  by  Congress  over  the  President's  objection,  only 
to  be  rejected  by  the  Philippine  legislature. 

The  McDuffie-Tydings  Independence  Act  as  finally  accepted  provided,  first, 
for  a  Pilipino  Constitutional  Convention  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  what  is  to  be 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  task  was  completed  in  March,  1935. 
Second,  the  Act  provided  for  a  ten  year  transition  period  prior  to  complete  indepen- 
dence. During  this  period  the  Islands  will  be  governed  under  their  new  Constitution 
as  a  Commonwealth,  but  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  a 
Governor  General  there  will  be  an  American  High  Commissioner  who  shall  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Manila,  and  whose  responsibility 
it  will  be  to  determine  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Islands  are  carried  out.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  year  period  the  Islands  will 
become  an  independent  republic. 

Special  sections  of  the  Independence  Act  which  relate  to  the  rights  and 
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NEEDED: 


A  New  Food  and  Drug  Law 


Know  the  Need 

Know  the  Solution 


Express  Your  Opinion 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

726  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March,  1936 

50  Copies — 75  Cents 
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LOCAL     GOVERN  M  Ell 


by 

Katherine  A,  Frederic 


Contents 

Touchstone  of  Democracy 

Ylhat  Do  You  Know  About  Your  Looal  Government? 


A  Publication  of 
The  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
726  Jaclcson  Place'-  Washington,  D.  C, 
March,  1936 

Priee;  5  Cents 


•  ^  Twelfth  National  Convention 

Fifth  Biennial 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1936 

Board  of  Directors,  April  24,  25,  26  and  May  2,  3  and  4 
General  Council,  April  28  and  May  1 

Preliminary  Meetings,  April  27 
Convention  Sessions,  April  28-May  1 

Convention  Headquarters— The  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel 
CREDENTIALS  FOR  DELEGATES 

The  National  Treasurer  will  issue  credentials  for  delegates  and  alternates  from  the  affiliated  state  Leagues  to  the  number 
authorized  by  the  By-Laws  (Article  X).  These  will  be  mailed  promptly  to  each  state  League  president  on  completion  of 
the  payment  of  dues  which  shall  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  not  later  than  March  27, 1936.  The  appointment  of  delegates 
and  alternates  is  the  responsibility  of  each  state  League  board. 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 

The  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  is  the  Convention  headquarters.  Delegates  and  visitors  are 
requested  to  make  reservations  direct  with  the  Netherland  Plaza  as  promptly  as  possible.  Return  postals  are  furnished  for 
this  purpose.    Please  mention  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Convention  in  correspondence  with  the  hotel. 

Single  rooms  with  bath— $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00,  and  up 

Double  rooms  with  bath  (twin  beds  or  double  bed)— $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00,  $7.00,  and  up 

Every  room  at  the  Netherland  Plaza  is  an  outside  room,  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience. 

The  Hotel  Gibson  and  Hotel  Sinton  are  near  the  convention  headquarters.  Rates  at  the  Hotel  Gibson  begin  at  $2.50 
single,  $4.00  double,  S5.00  twins;  at  the  Hotel  Sinton,  $2.50  single,  $4.00  double,  S5.00  twins. 

REGISTRATION 

The  Registration  Desk  for  the  presentation  of  credentials  and  the  issuance  of  badges  will  be  located  in  the  Foyer, 
Third  Floor,  Netherland  Plaza.    Registration  hours  for  delegates,  alternates,  and  visitors: 

Monday,       April  27 9:00  a.  m.-8:00  p.  m. 

Tuesday,       April  28 8:30  a.  m.-5:00  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  April  29 9:00  a.  m.-5:00  p.  m. 

Thursday,     April  30 9:00  a.  m.-2:00  p.  m. 

College  League  delegates  and  visitors  from  colleges  may  register  until  10:00  a.  m.,  Friday,  May  1. 

Fees  of  $3.00  for  delegates,  alternates,  and  weekly  accredited  visitors  are  payable  upon  registration.  College  League 
delegates  and  visitors  from  colleges  will  not  be  charged  a  registration  fee,  but  must  register. 
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VOTERS 


'THE  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ISSUE:  FROM  OPINION-MAKING  TO  POLITICAL  ACTION' 


1      A  conference  arranged  by  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
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A  Guide  to  an  Excursion  into  Political 
Life  in  the  United  States 


September  1937 


726  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Prices   10  cents 
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PRINCIPLES  BEHIND  THE  ISSUES 


A  study  guide  on  the  nature,  scope,  and 
structure  of  democratic  government  in  America 
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A  study  guide  on  the  nature,  scope,  and 
structure  of  democratic  government  in  America 
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SHOULD  MARRIED  WOMEN 


BE  DENIED  EMPLOYMENT? 


"NO!" 

Says  the 

League  of  Women  Voters 


THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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National  League  of  women  "Voters 

72o  Jackson  Place  | »!  /  i  _ 
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What  is  the  Real  {leaning 
of  the- 
So-called  Equal  Rights  j.mendment  to  the  Constitution 


Amending  the  Constitution  is  a  serious  matter  and  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
full  understanding  of  the  legal  implications  of  the  amendment.   The  language  of 
proposed  amendment  is: 

"Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights  throughout  the  United  States  and 
every  place  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

What  Does  This  Llean? 

1.  rfhat  does  "equal"  mean?  -  That  the  law  in  all  respects  shall  be  identical  for 
men  and  women? 

If  it  means  identity,  shall  wives  have  curtesy  or  husbands  dower?   Shall  wives 
be  responsible  for  their  husband's  support  or  husbands  be  compelled  to  render 
services  in  the  home?   mhat  will  happen  to  the  age  of  consent  laws?   In  other 
words,  which  standard  in  existing  law  shall  apply,  that  for  men  or  that  for 
women? 

2.  what  does  "throughout  the  United  States  and  every  place  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction" mean? 

Does  this  mean  uniformity  for  the  country  as  a  whole  on  matters  in  which  state 
statutes  now  differ  widely?   jould  it  require  uniform  state  laws  on  marriage 
and  divorce,  property  rights,  inheritance,  etc.?   What  authority  could  deter- 
mine what  the  standard  would  be? 

3.  What  does  "power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation"  mean? 

Since  most  of  the  matters  concerning  the  status  of  -  ,n   and  women  and  their 
contractual  and  personal  rights  have  heretofore  been  solely  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  states,  what  legislation  could  Congress  enact  without  invading 
the  rights  of  the  states? 

How  could  the  states  being  sovereigns  be  compelled  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  amendment  if  their  legislatures  were  dilatory? 

Does  the  amendment  give  Congress  power  to  enact  federal  legislation?   in  all 
these  fields? 

What  Will  Happen? 

1.   »*hat  would  be  the  status  of  existing  laws  between  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment  and  decisions  on  the  various  questions  raised?   Would  state  laws 
be  abrogated? 

Where  would  married  persons  be  domiciled,  where  the  husband  lives  or  where  the 
wife  votes? 
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FOR  IIIiEDLiTE  RELEASE 


Statement  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
In  opposition  to  the  Proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
Presented  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

by 

Irs.  Edith  Valet  Coo::,  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Government  and  Legal  Status  of  Women 

of  the  National  League  of  'Women  Voters 


The  National  League  of  Women  Voters  represents  the  opinion  of  wcnen  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.   It  is  an  established,  working  organization  composed  of 
550  branch-- s,  urban  and  rural,  in  33  states  in  the  North,  East,  South  and  west. 
It  has  behind  it  18  years  of  unremitting  effort  to  advance  the  position  of  American 
women  by  the  removal  of  hampering  legal  and  administrative  discriminations,  as  well 
as  by  training  them  for  responsible  participation  in  government  as  citizens  and 
voters.  It  is  therefore  from  no  amateur's  point  of  view  that  we  appear  today  to 
oppose  the  proposed  amendment. 

In  the  first  ten  years  after  women  received  the  vote  members  of  the  League 
were  especially  active  in  removing  discriminations  against  women  in  the  law  and 
they  successfully  supported  many  state  and  federal  enactments  equalizing  women's 
opportunities,  beginning  with  the  Cable  Act  of  1922  which  gave  independent  citi- 
zenship to  married  women  and  helping  to  place  in  the  law  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  in  the  1925  Act  reclassifying  the  Civil  Service,  their  efforts 
then  extending  through  their  state  legislatures  into  such  fields  as  office-holding, 
admission  to  public  employment,  jury  service,  guardianship  of  children  and  proper- 
ty rights.   In  the  last  half  dozen  years  progress,  although  still  steady,  has  been 
a  good  deal  slower  and  for  very  good  reasons.  First,  the  outstanding  and  obvious 
legal  discriminations  against  women  have,  with  a  few  significant  exceptions,  been 
removed.   Second,  most  of  the  discriminations  which  remain  are  either  of  a  type 
which  do  not  boar  oppressively  on  many  women  or  are  not  possible  of  removal  by  a 
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To  the  Chairman 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

Old  Land  Office  Building 

8th  and  E  Streets,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Statement  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  Supporting  the  Extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Program  Through  the  Negotiation  of  an  Agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  with  that  Government,  on  behalf  of  Newfoundland t  and  the  British 
Colonial  Empire 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  supporting  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Program, 
desires  to  express  its  interest  in  the  successful  negotiation  of  an  agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  that  government  on  behalf  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
British  Colonial  Empire,  because  such  an  agreement  is  necessary  to  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Program.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  sells  to 
the  United  Kingdom  plus  Newfoundland  and  the  Colonial  Empire  18.5$  of  its  total 
exports,  and  buys  from  these  areas  17. 2$  of  its  total  imports,  indicates  the  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Program  of  an  Anglo-American  agree- 
ment. 


The  League  of  Women  Voters'  study  and  consideration  of  the  whole  problem  of 
tariffs  began  in  19?4.   In  1936  the  League  began  its  support  of  a  program  of  down- 
ward revision  of  tariffs  by  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  to  this  end  has  promoted 
ever  since  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Program  thro\.ighout  the  country.  The  League's 
support  of  this  program  is  not  partisan,  but  is  based  upon  interest  in  the  general 
public  welfare.  The  League  is  concerned  that  a  national  policy  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  country  shall  not  be  undermined  because  of  the  demand  of  localized 
economic  interests. 


The  League'; 
threefold: 


interest  in  the  successful  progress  of  the  Trade  Program  is 


1.  The  Program  is  of  direct  aid  to  consumers.  All  citizens  are  consumers  and 
as  such  tariffs  affect  them  in  two  ways:   first,  tariffs  which  are  indirect 
taxes  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  commodities  imported  from  abroad;  and 
second,  tariffs  make  possible  higher  pricing  of  those  domestic  goods  that 
are  protected,  regardless  of  whether  these  goods  are  superior  or  inferior 
to  like  products  available  from  abroad. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  believes  that  the  scientific  adjustment  of 
tariffs  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Program,  which  minimizes  the  log- 
rolling in  behalf  of  special  protection,  makes  possible  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  tariff  protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public 
without  real  harm  to  efficient  domestic  production. 

2.  It  is  a  sten  toward  the  removal  of  economic  friction  between  nations. 
Tariff  barriers  and   other  forms  of  trade  discrimination  have  admittedly 
played  an  injurious  role  in  the  development  of  international  friction 
with  accompanying  preparations  for  war.  This  country's  Reciprocal 
Trade  Program  is  to  date  the  major  world  attempt  to  stem  the  tide 

of  economic  nationalism.  By  recognizing  the  two-way  quality  of  inter- 
national trade,  the  present  program  is  helping  to  eliminate  former  dis- 
criminations against  American  products.  By  applying  equality  of  treat- 
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•,. ue s tions  and  Answers  on  the  Proposed  Item 
"Removal  of  racial  discriminations  in  immigration  laws" 

I.  "tfhat  is  the  present  immigration  law  of  the  United  States? 

The  present  basic  immigration  law  of  the  United  States  was  passed  in  1917. 
This  1917  law  includes  what  is  known  as  the  "selective  principle"  of  immigration; 
i.e.,  it  provides  that  only  persons  with  certain  qualifications  may  enter  the 
country.  Certain  classes  are  specifically  excluded,  as,  for  instance,  mental 
and  physical  defectives,  individuals  not  economically  independent,  contract 
laborers,  criminals,  polygamists,  anarchists,  prostitutes  and  procurers,  illi- 
terates, and  individuals  from  a  so-called  oriental  "barred  zone."  (Soe  page  2.) 
Under  this  law  there  was  no  lir.dt  outside  of  these  classes  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  could  enter  the  country  so  long  as  they  could  meet  the  qualifications. 

To  this 'selective  principle"  there  was  added,  temporarily  in  1921  and  per- 
manently in  1924,  what  is  known  as  the  "restrictive  principle"  of  immigration 
regulation.  Under  this  principle  the  number  of  aliens  who  can  come  into  the 
United  States  is  limited  to  an  annual  quota.   In  1924,  this  quota  was  fixed  at 
Z-%   of  the  various  nationalities  in  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  census 
of  1890,  with  a  minimum  quota  of  100.   In  1929,  this  method  of  quota  determina- 
tion was  chan-ed  to  the  so-called  "National  Origins  Plan,"  under  which  only 
150,000  immigrants  may  be  admitted  annually.   This  number  is  prorated  among 
various  countries  according  to  the  proportions  which  inhabitants  of  the  U^ted 
States  from  each  country  tore  of  the  whole  population  according  to  the  1920 
census.  Thus,  if  individuals  of  a  given  nationality  contributed  20/o  to  the  1920 
population,  they  are  allotted  20,2  of  the  total  annual  quota  of  150,000,  or  30,000, 

The  quotas  assigned  under  the  National  Origins  Plan  are  available  only  to 

persons  eligible  for  citizenship  and  to  those  admissible  under  the  selective 

provisions  of  the  1917  Act.  Nationality  is  determined  by  country  of  birth.  For 
the  national  quotas  see  the  appended  table. 

A  pamphlet  oublished  by  the  Department  of  State,  "Admission  of  Aliens  into 
the  United  States,"  1935,  classifies  all  aliens  for  purposes  of  admission  under 
the  immigration  laws,  as  follows: 

A.     I.  iilUI-Ai  iO  . 

1.   Quota  Immigrants: 

a.  Preference  up  to  50  percent  to  parents  of  .jnerican  citizens 
21  years  of  age  or  over,  to  husbands  by  marriages  on  or 
after  July  1,  1932;  and  in  quotas  of  300  or  over  to  skilled 
agriculturists,  their  wives,  and  their  dependent  children 
under  18  years. 

b.  Remainder  of  quota  to  wives  and  unmarried  minor  children  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent  residence;  remainder  available  for  other  quota 

immigrants . 
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THIRTEEN  TH      NATIONAL      CONVENTION 


National  League  of  Women  Voters 

April  25  to  29,  1938  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Convention  Headquarters — Hotel  Jefferson 


CONVENTION     THEME 

The  Convention  theme  will  be  American  principles  or 
government  and  traditional  American  thinking  about  them. 
It  will  include  discussion  of  the  scope  and  structure  of  American 
government  and  of  what  Americans  want  government  to  do  as 
compared  to  what  they  are  willing  to  equip  it  to  do.  It  will  be 
illustrated  by  important  issues  of  the  day  which  can  only  be 
decided  by  reference  to  the  political  principles  and  even  the 
political  prejudices  of  the  American  people. 

The  theme  will  be  presented  by  distinguished  authorities 
and  discussed  by  the  delegates  before  the  convention  proceeds 
to  the  choosing  of  its  1938-1940  program. 
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GUIDANCE  MATERIAL  -  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

The   following  questions  are  designed  to  be   of  assistance   in  evaluating  the   program 
of  Federal  aid  to   education  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Committee   on  Education.     These 
questions   indicate   the   factual  background   on  the   subject   of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
that  would  be   helpful   in  this   connection  and   some   of  the   important  issues   that 
should   he   considered  in  relation  to  any  expansion  of  Federal  grants.     The   suggested 
references  will  not  provide   direct  answers   to  these    questions,    but  they  will  be 
illuminating  on  some   of  the  points  raised. 

I.  What  has  been  the  experience   of   the   Federal   government  in  the   grant-in-aid 
field? 

A.  What  Federal  aid  programs   have   there   been  in  the    course   of   the   country's 
history?      (Note  particularly  the   education  programs.) 

B.  How  extensive  have   these  programs  been  in  terms  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions? 

(Helpful   references   (see  p,   5):      the   article   by  Metz   in  the  Municipal  Year 
Book;    the   Editorial  Research  Report  by  Putney;   volume  by  V.   *.   Key,   Jr.; 
School  Finance   and   School  Districts   by  Frederic;    and  Report   of  Advisory 
Committee,   pp.   35-38) 

II.  What  has   been  the  purpose   of  past  and  present  Federal  aid  programs? 

For  example — 

coordination  of  state  activities  -  highway  aid 

stimulation  of  state  activity  -  maternal  and  infant  hygiene  programs 

promotion  of  administrative  standards  -  Federal-state  employment 

service 
promotion  of  national  policy  -  the  National  Guard 
to  meet  state  needs  -  relief,  social  security 
equalization  -  relief 

(See  Municipal  Year  Book  and  volume  by  V.  0.  Key,  Jr.) 

III.  Have  these  past  and  present  programs  been  successful? 

A.  Were  the  states  ready  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  the  money? 
(Key  p.  234,  pp.  353-364  has  some  pertinent  comments  on  this  point) 

B.  Were  administrative  problems  met  successfully?  Was  the  state  or 
local  level  of  government  primarily  responsible  for  administration 
and  did  this  situation  affect  the  success  of  administration?   (see 
Key  pp.  228-232;  245-257) 

C.  Have  Federal  aid  programs  generally  been  administered  within  the  states 
by  qualified  personnel?   How  have  personnel  problems  been  handled  T»y 
the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  program?   (see  Key  pp.  265-315) 

(Key's  concluding  chapter,  pp.  367-383,  draws  together  many  good  points  on 
the  administration  of  Federal  grants-in-aid;  see  also  Jane  Perry  Clark, 
United  but  Different  in  Survey  Graphic) 
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2yi  a  copy  PRE-ELECTION  ACTIVITIES 

i,,1.00  for  100  copies 

CANDIDATES'  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Purpose    The  League  of  'Noraen  Voters  has  considered  candidates'  questionnaires 
a  part  of  the  cycle  of  action  and  preparation  for  action.  Questions 
are  asked  candidates  for  policy-forming  offices  to:  l)  Acquaint 
the  candidates  with  the  League's  interest  in  the  subject  and  give 
them  information  on  itj  2)  Inform  League  members  and  the  public  on 
the  subject;  3)  Acquaint  the  League  with  the  attitude  of  the  can- 
didate toward  the  subject. 

The  League  has  never  considered  questionnaires  a  means  of  com- 
mitting candidates  to  positions.  It  has  tried  to  make  them 
educational  to  itself,  to  the  candidate,  and  to  the  public.   It 
has  limited  the  questions  to  items  on  the  support  program,  and 
has  often  included  in  the  questionnaires  a  short  statement  of 
why  the  League  supports  the  measures. 

Mechanics  Questions  addressed  to  candidates  for  state  office  are  framed  by 
the  state  League,  as  the  questions  for  candidates  to  the  national 
Congress  are  framed  by  the  national  League.  The  practice  of 
Leagues  has  differed  in  regard  to  the  unit  sending  the  question- 
naire to  the  candidate,  but  obviously  the  purpose  of  the  question- 
naire would  be  destroyed  if  state  candidates  received  varied 
questionnaires  from  various  local  Leagues.  Questions  to  can- 
didates for  local  office  are  of  course  framed  by  the  local  Leagues. 

Costs     Leagues  having  found  the  printing  of  the  results  of  the  question- 
naires in  booklet  form  almost  prohibitive  in  cost  sometimes  enlist 
the  aid  of  newspapers  which  tire  often  glad  to  carry  the  answers, 
linen  a  League  has  been  able  to  afford  the  issuing  of  replies  to 
candidates'  questionnaires,  it  has  usually  included  in  the  publica- 
tion educational  material  relating  to  elections,  such  as  registra- 
tion information,  ballot  information,  structural  set-up  of  state 
government,  etc. 

Tests     In  planning  candidates'  questionnaires,  the  board  will  consider 
how  the  educational  purpose  can  be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of 
annoyance  to  the  candidates  and  a  maximum  of  benefit  to  the  League 
membership  and  the  public.  They  will  of  course  have  in  mind  the 
coming  session  of  the  legislature,  the  financial  resources  of  the 
League,  timing  of  the  issuance  of  material,  and  other  factors. 
Interviews  might  conceivably  take  the  place  of  questionnaires. 
They  also  supplement  one  another. 

CANDIDATES'  mEETINGS 

Purpose    To  present  on  a  single  occasion  tne  candidates  of  all  parties  for 
an  important  office,  or  offices,  in  order  to  stimulate  interest 
in  candidates.   (The-  League's  pioneer  work  has  resulted  in  a  number 
of  other  organisations  arranging  such  meetings.) 
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TEE  JEW  FOOD,  DRUG,  AHD  COSIZTIC  LA.'.:  Ill  REIATIOU  TO  jTHlKHPSSHS  III  1906  LAW 

In  "How  the  1906  Food  and  Drug  Act  Does  Hot  Protect  You",  included  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Packet  issued  by  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  in  September,  1936,  a 
large  number  of  weaknesses  in  the  then  existing  law  were  stated.  A  copy  of  this 
statement  is  attached  for  use  with  this  sheet.  The  comments  made  below  indicate  to 
what  extent  these  weaknesses  are  corrected  by  the  new  law.  For  more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  legislation  see  "The  Hew  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  , 
also  attached;  and  News  Letter,  Volume  IV,  ITo.  11. 

Hew  Fields  Covered 

1.  Cosmetics,  devices,  and  drugs  which  affect  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  body  are  included  in  the  new  law. 

2.  Advertising  is  not  included  in  the  new  act,  but  is  under  limited  control 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the  terms  of  an  amendment  to  that 
agency's  lav/.  The  new  Federal  Trade  Commission  law  has  specific  provisions 
regarding  the  regulation  of  advertising  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and 
devices. 

Further  Protection  of  Public  health 

Of  the  points  listed  under  the  heading  "Further  Protection  Needed  in  the 
Interests  of  Public  Health",  practically  all  are  met  by  the  new  legislation. 
The  exceptions  to  such  standards  are: 

General  improvements  needed 

Uncertified  coal-tar  color  nay  be  used  in  coal-tar  hair  dyes  carry- 
ing a  warning  label. 

In  case  of  drugs 


Only  the  active  ingredients  must  be  listed  on  the  label  of  non- 
standard drugs,  instead  of  all  ingredients. 

Only  certain  narcotic  drugs  or  their  derivatives  must  be  listed  on 
the  label  and  carry  the  warning  "May  be  habit-forming". 

In  case  of  cosmetics 


Coal-tar  hair  dyes  are  exempted  from  the  section  prohibiting  the  use 
of  noisons  in  cosmetics. 

Ho  ingredients  are  required  to  be  listed  on  the  label  of  cosmetics. 
Further  Protection  of  the  Consumer 

Of  the  points  listed  under  the  heading  "Further  Protection  Heeded  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Consumer's  Purse",  a  majority  have  been  met.  The  exceptions 
are  listed  below: 

Only  one  quality  grade  above  the  standard  of  identity  is  authorized  for 
foods,  instead  of "multiple  qualities  as  requested  by  consumers. 
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GENERAL  PLAHS 
FOR 
CAMPAIGN   SCHOOLS 


Plans  for  the  Campaign  Schools  include  one  period  each  for: 

contemplation  of  the  nature  of  democracy  and  if  possible  the  peculiar 
nature  of  our  American  democracy; 

definition  of  a  selected  half  dozen  of  conspicuous  current  issues 

("issues"  according  to  the  dictionary  definition  of  "a  point  in 
controversy  on  which  people  take  affirmative  and  negative 
positions") ; 

identification  of  current  slogans  ("slogans"  being  used  in  its 

derivative  sense  of  the  ancient  Scottish  Highland  war-cry  to 
arouse  the  fighting  spirit)  and  their  elimination  as  argument; 

consideration  of  the  machinery  through  which  candidates  and  platforms 
are  selected  and  presented  for  choice  to  the  voters. 

To  these  periods  may  be  added,  in  case  of  a  two-day  school,  one  or  more  periods 
presenting  a  strictly  historical  and  factual  account  of  events  in  various  fields  un- 
der discussion  in  the  present  campaign,  e.g.,  development  of  regulation  of  economic 
enterprise,  development  of  social  welfare  legislation,  development  of  labor  legisla- 
tion, and  development  of  parties,  major  and  minor. 

Suggestions  for  Arrangements 

Locale  and  Personnel:  There  are  many  college  communities  in  the  United  States 

which  can  furnish  the  faculty  for  the  Campaign  Schools. 
Experienced  League  women,  research  persons  in  the  field  of  public  administration 
(Municipal  Reference  Bureau  directors,  for  example),  certain  ministers  and  other 
professional  persons  known  for  their  objective  view  point  might  also  be  able  to 
lead  certain  sessions.  State  boards  in  determining  where  it  will  be  desirable  to 
hold  schools  will  think  of  the  communities  in  terms  of  available  speakers  and 
leaders  of  discussion,  and  the  strength  of  the  Leagues  in  those  communities. 
Regional  schools,  drawing  in  the.  membership  of  several  nearby  Leagues,  may  be 
possible  in  some  states. 

Attendance:  These  schools  are  intended  for  the  League  membership,  yes,  but  also 

for  the  potential  League  membership,  and  the  public.  This  means  good 
advance  publicity;  even  more  it  means  intensive  advance  work  to  attract  the  largest 
possible  attendance  to  a  carefully  planned  school. 

When  the  state  board  and  the  local  board  (if  a  local  League  is  to  be  responsible  for 
a  school)  have  made  general  decisions,  a  small  steering  committee  might  be  set  up 
by  the  board,  and  they  in  turn  would  appoint  chairmen  for  the  desirable  subdivisions 
of  work:  publicity,  printing,  advance  sale  of  tickets,  dinner  or  luncheon,  regis- 
tration, cultivation  of  League  membership,  cultivation  of  the  potential  League 
membership,  cultivation  of  the  public,  publications  sale,  physical  arrangements, 
etc.  The  steering  committee  plans  and  the  chairmen  and  committees  execute  the  part 
of  the  plan  assigned  to  them  by  the  steering  committee. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  A  ONE-DaY  CAMPAIGN  SCHOOL 
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Morning 

9:00  -  10:00 
10:00  -  1?:00 


Registration 

Campaign  Issues  and  Campaign  Slogans 

Discussion  led  by  a  professor  of  political  science, 
an  experienced  League  woman,  or  an  objective 
person  familiar  with  the  political  scene 

Identification  of  current  slogans  -  Leader  and 
audience 

Definition  of  conspicuous  current  issues  -  Leader 
and  audience 


Noon 


12:30 


Luncheon  -  "What  Is  Democracy?"  -  Speaker 

OR 
"Princioles  Behind  the  Issues"  -  Speaker 


Afternoon 
2:30 


Round  Table  -  "Candidate  X" 

Discussion  or f.- pared  and  presented  by  League  members 
to  show  machinery  through  which  candidates  and 
platforms  are  selected  and  presented  for  choice  to 
the  voters 

"Development  of  Political  Parties,  Major  and  Minor"  -  Speaker 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  A  TWO-DAY  CAMPAIGN  SCHOOL 


First  Day 


Morning 


9:30  -  10:30 
10:30  -  12:30 


Registration 

Campaign  Issues  and  Campaign  Slogans 

Discussion  led  by  a  professor  of  political  science,  an 
experienced  League  woman,  or  an  objective  person  familiar 
with  the  political  scene 

Identification  of  current  slogans  -  Leader  and  audience 

Definition  of  conspicuous  current  issues  --  Leader  and 
audience 


Noon     free 


Afternoon 


2:00  -  4:50     Historical  presentation  of:   (choose  two) 

"Development  of  Regulation  of  Economic  Enterprise" 
"Development  of  Social  Welfare  Legislation" 
"Development  of  Labor  Movement  in  the  United  States" 


Evening 
6:30 


Dinner  -  "The  Nature  of  American  Democracy"  -  Speaker 


Second  Day- 


Morning 

10:00  -  12:30 


Round  Table  -  "Candidate  X" 

Discussion  prepared  and  presented  by  League  members  to 
show  machinery  through  which  candidates  and  platforms 
are  selected  end  presented  for  choice  to  the  voters 

"Development  of  Politics  1  Parties,  Major  and  Minor"  -  Speaker 


Noon 


1:00 


Luncheon  -  "Principles  Behind  the  Issues" 
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METHOD   OF  APPROACH  IN  SUGGESTED   SESSION  ON 


CAMPAIGN   SLOGANS  ALT)  CAM1AIGN   ISSUES 


SECTION   ON  SLOGANS 


Define: 


Describe : 


(far  cry,    etc.      oeo    "General  Flans". 

Use   of  "prejudice"  words   designed  to  arouse   emotion  and  dis- 
courage thinking. 


Give   samples:        Drawing  quickly  from  audience,    e.    g. 

Playing  politics  with  human  misery 

Roosevelt  Recession 

Regimentation 

America's   Sixty  Families 

Economic   Royalists 

Return  to  Constitutional  Government 

Politically  Perpetuated  Unemployment 

Party  Purge 

C.   I.   0.  Linded  Labor  Board 

Isolationists 

Entangling  Alliances 

Analyze  samples  briefly: 

To  find  actual  meaning  and  compare  with  actual  points  of 
controversy  as  they  emerge  in  discussion  of  issues.  Possibly 
the  slogans  might  be  roughly  grouped  in  reference  to  fundamental 
issues . 

SECTION  ON  IbSUES 


Fostering  Class  Hatred 
Planned  Extravagance 
Congressional  Rubber  btamp 
The  Right  to  Work 
Real  Work  at  Real  Wages 
Balancing  the  Human  Budget 
Spending  to  Save 
Conserving  Human  Resources 
Economic  Democracy 
Jungle  Economics 


The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  detect  and  to  define  points  about  which 
real  difference   of  opinion  exists,  not  to  argue  them  or  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions . 

Six  fields  of  controversy  are  suggested  as  typical  of  those  which  will  evolve 
from  the  slogan  discussion.  Probably  not  more  than  one  or  two  can  be  analyzed 
at  length.  A  dispassionate  analysis  of  a  single  field  of  controversy  along  the 
lines  indicated  under  the  following  headings  should  promote  among  members  of  the 
group  an  analytical  attitude  toward  the  other  areas  of  controversy,  which  might 
be  more  briefly  indicated. 


The  leader  should  be  prepared  in  advance  to  lead  the  discussion 
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LIST  OF  MATERIALS 


I .  Ne c e s s ary  for  planning  schools 

General  Plans  for  Campaign  Schools  (including  Sample  Curriculum  for  One-Day  and 
Two-Day  School,  list  of  materials,  and  Campaign  Slogans  and  Campaign  Issues- 
Method  of  Approach  for  Suggested  Session).  5/. 

Outline  for  Round  Table  on  Candidate  X.  5/. 

Principles  Behind  the  Issues  -  A  study  guide  on  the  nature,  scope,  and  structure 
of  democratic  government  in  America.  1938.  5/. 

National  Convention  Speeches 

Gaus,  John.  Checks  and  Balances  -  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive .1938.10/. 

Merriam,  Charles  E,  Conflicts  in  Modern  Democracy.  19  38.  10/. 

Finer,  Herman.  The  Democratic  and  the  Fascist  Idea  of  Government.  1938.  10/ 

Cushman,  Robert.  The  Role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  Democratic  Natioru  10/ 

II ,  Suggested  for  Sale  at  Campaign  Schools 
A .  National  League  Materials 

1.  National  Convention  Speeches  (1938) 

Gaus,  John.  Checks  and  Balances  -  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive. 

Merriam,  Charles  E.  Conflicts  in  Modern  Democracy.  10/  "TO/ 

Finer,  Herman.  The  Democratic  and  the  Fascist  Idea  of  Government.  10/ 

Cushman,  Robert.  The  Role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  Democratic  Nation 

£ jjy 

2.  Principles  Behind  the  Issues.  1938.  5/ 

A  study  guide  on  the  nature,  scope,  and  structure  of  democratic  govern- 
ment in  America.  Reading  suggestions. 

Note:   1  and  2  should  be  given  to  the  speakers  in  advance,  as  well  as 
sold  to  the  audience. 

3.  Taxes  and  Tax  Trends,  Katharine  A.  Frederic.  1935.  50/. 

Survey  of  the  scope  of  public  finance  and  relation  of  taxes,  kinds  of 
taxes,  need  for  coordination. 

4.  The  Function  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  American  Government,  Katharine  C. 
Greenough.  1938.  5/. 

Judicial  review  in  other  countries  and  in  the  United  States,  signifi- 
cance of  court  decisions,  current  attitudes  toward  the  Supreme  Court, 
recent  proposals  affecting  the  Court. 

5.  The  Amending  Process  -  the  Orderly  Method  of  Change,  Katharine  C. 
Greenough.  1938.  10/. 

History  of  amendments  added  in  the  150  years  since  the  Constitution  was 
written,  analysis  of  methods  of  amendment,  recent  proposals  for  change. 
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'  OUTLINE  FOR  ROUND   TiiBLE 

"Candidate  X" 


$5X 


for  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 


I.  Nomination  -  procedure  and  significance 

A.  By  what  procedure  are  candidates  for  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives nominated  in  your  state? 

1.  By  the  direct  primary? 

a)  What  are  the  requirements  for  filing  as  a  candidate?  Must  peti- 
tions be  signed?  How  many?  Must  a  fee  be  paid?  How  much?  Is 
it  returnable? 

b)  Do  you  have  pre-primary  conventions?  If  so,  what  is  the  procedure? 
To  what  extent  do  such  conventions  influence  nominations? 

c)  How  are  places  on  the  ballot  determined? 

d)  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  primary  in  the  whole  elec- 
tion process  in  your  state?  What  are  the  chances  of  election  of 
the  successful  primary  candidate? 

Time:  Five  minutes,  bources:  the  statutes;  the  chairman  of  the  Election  Commis- 
sion or  his  equivalent. 

2.  By  the  convention  system? 

a)  What  is  the  date  of  the  convention? 

b)  How  and  when  are  the  delegates  chosen? 

c)  What  procedure  is  followed  in  the  convention  in  presenting  candidates 
and  conducting  discussion? 

d)  What  vote  is  required  for  nomination? 

Time:  Five  minutes,  bources:  the  statutes;  the  chairman  of  the  Election  Commission 

or  his  equivalent;  party  leaders. 

B.  What  in  actual  practice  constitutes  eligibility  for  candidacy  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

1.  Consider  your  present  Congressman,  other  men  elected  from  your  district 
in  the  past.  What  previous  political  experience  had  they  had? 

2.  Likewise  consider  the  membership  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  past  two  years.  How  extensive  had  been  the  previous  political 
experience  of  the  majority  of  the  members?   (to  answer  this  question 
take  a  representative  sample  of  the  members  of  tie   House  as  listed  in 
the  Congressional  Directory) 
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Suggestions  for  Use 
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This  collection  of  opinions  on  the  national  League  of  ".'omen  Voters  and  its  work  is 
intended  primarily  as  "source  material"  for  the  uce  of  local  and  state  Leagues,  An 
opinion  or  opinions  should  be  solected  with  a  particular  purpose  in  mind.  Multiple 
ways  of  using  an  opinion  to  point  out  to  members,  contributors  and  the  general 
public,  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  League's  work  will  occur  to  state 
and  local  Leagues. 
We  suggest  you  share  the  pride  and  courage  they  give : 

With  the  membership: 

a.  In  local  and  state  League  bulletins 

b.  In  speeches 

c.  On  membership  blanks 

d.  In  membership  letters 

With  contributors 

a.  In  interviews 

b.  In  letters 

With  the  public 

a.  In  publicity 

b.  In  radio 

c.  In  talks  before  other  groups 


Columbia  University 


"I  am  mora  strongly  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  an  organization  like 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  since  the  success  of  the  recent  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Charter  in  New  York  City.  That  campaign  was  based  on  education 
of  the  voters  on  the  advantages  of  the  new  form  of  city  government  over  the  old, 
and  the  Charter  was  carried  because  the  people  were  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
in  the  meetings,  in  leaflets  stating  the  issues  in  simple  terms,  and  by  the 
newspaper  editorials, 

"it  is  also  encouraging  that  the  voters  of  New  York  City  were  so  ready  to  listen 
to  suggestions  for  improvement  in  their  government  and  to  act.   The  whole  cam-  ' 
paign  showed  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  better  government  to  individuals, 
which  I  trust  will  be  found  existent  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 

"The  League  has  contributed  by  its  well  directed  educational  work,  which  is  made 
most  effective  by  the  organization  of  the  League  into  state  and  city  Leagues,  so 
that  the  inspiration  to  betterment  is  focused  in  each  community  in  an  active 
group  of  women." 
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DIRECT  iJiD  INDIRECT  ATTACKS  UPOM  THE  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 

As  They  Have  Taken  Fern  in  Measures 
Proposed  to  the  Congress 

Contents 

I.  Direct  Attacks:  on  Program  as  a  Whole  or  on  Major  Aspects  of  It 

A.  Attempts  to  Repeal  Trade  Agreements  Act 

B.  Attempts  to  Restrict  Authority  Granted  Under  Act  by  Proposals 
Providing  for 

1.  Approval  of  Trade  Agreements  by  Congress 

2.  Presentation  of  Trade  Agreements  to  the  Congress  in  Advance  of 
their  Proclamation 

5.  Application  of  the  Cost  of  Production  Formula 

4.  Abandonment  of  the  Unconditional  Most-Favored-Nation  Principle 

C.  Attempts  to  Restrict  Scope  of  Act  by  Proposals 

1.  To  Exempt  Certain  Commodities 

2.  To  Prohibit  the  Negotiation  of  Agreements  with  Debtor 
Nations  in  Default  on  their  Obligations  to  the  United  States 

II.  Indirect  Attacks:  Attempts  to  Circumvent  Trade  Agreements  Program 

A.  Proposals  to  Increase  Duties  on  Specific  Commodities  by 
Congressional  Action 

B.  Proposals  to  Impose  Concealed  Tariffs  in  the  Guise  of  Revenue  Measures 

C.  Maintenance  of  Embargoes,  Under  Guise  of  Sanitary  Regulations, 
upon  Competitive  Imports 
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OUTLIIIE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HiE  AMENDING  PROCESS 

CF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION 


The  amending  process  of  the  United  States  Constitution  has  been  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  League  of  /omen  Voters  for  many  years.  After  one  year  of  carrying 
on  the  National  support  program  the  item  "Amendment  to  Federal  Constitution  to 
make  process  of  ratification  of  constitutional  amendments  less  difficult  and  more 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  electorate,"  the  1938  convention  removed  it  and  made 
the  amending  process  a  special  study  item.  This  short  outline  has  been  prepared 
to  facilitate  this  mandatory  study  and  is  to  be  used  with  The  Amending  Process — 
the  Orderly  Method  of  Change,  which  carries  a  list  of  references  to  enable  those" 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  delve  into  the  limited  material  on  the  subject. 

Upon  the  amending  process  rests,  in  great  measure,  the  stability  of  constitutions. 
If  constitutions  can  be  amended  to  meet  new  conditions  which  inevitably  arise  with 
the  passage  of  time,  their  vitality  and  usefulness  can  be  retained  and  prolonged. 
The  amending  process  can  be  made  too  easy,  however,  with  as  much  danger  as  if  it 
is  too  difficult.   It  is  an  interesting  problem  to  achieve  the  careful  balance 
needed  to  ensure  mature  and  careful  consideration  of  amendments  and  yet  make 
possible  needed  changes  to  meet  new  conditions.  The  interest  of  members  of  the 
League  of  7/ omen  Voters  in  the  amending  process  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  their  study  of  government. 

I.  Historical  Background. 

A.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  concern  of  most  members  of  the  1787  constitution- 
al convention  with  the  amending  process  of  the  new  constitution  and  the 
reasons  for  their  final  decision  in  this  regard. 

B.  State  the  provisions  of  Article  V,  giving  the  two  methods  of  proposing 
amendments  and  the  two  methods  of  ratifying  amendments. 

C.  Discuss  the  reservations  under  which  the  constitution  finally  was  rati- 
fied, which  led  to  the  submission  of  twelve  amendments  within  a  year, 
with  the  result  that  ten  of  these  amendments  were  adopted,  adding  what 
is  known  as  the  bill  of  rights  to  the  constitution  and  making  them 
practically  integral  parts  of  the  constitution  itself. 

D.  Discuss  the  adoption  of  11  amendments  in  the  following  150  years. 

1.  The  three  amendments  which  made  comparatively  minor  corrections  in 
the  machinery  of  government— the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  twentieth, 

2.  The  three  war  amendments. 

3.  The  eighteenth  or  "prohibition"  amendment,  repealed  by  the  twenty- 
first  amendment. 

4.  The  three  amendments  which  made  fundamental  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution— the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  nineteenth. 
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SUPPORT  THE  TRADE  PROGRAM  WITH  FACTS 


AH  ACTION  PROJECT 


Purpose;      To  help  more  League  members  to  support  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program. 

To  be  done  by  as  many  League  members  as  possible  after  study  of  the 
trade  program  as  outlined  in  the  Study  Kit  on  the  subject. 

Procedure :    Divide  the  following  tasks  among  different  League  members: 

1,  Collect  from  newspapers,  radio  programs,  public  meetings,  and 
interviews  with  citizens  representing  different  points  of 
view— industrialists,  labor  leaders,  leaders  of  civic  organiza- 
tions, "the  man  on  the  street,"  members  of  Congress,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  housewife— opinions  regarding  the  reciprocal 
trade  program, 

2»  Ascertain  the  basis  for  each  point  of  view,  if  it  has  not  been 
made  clear. 

3.  Evaluate  these  opinions  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  available, 
first  in  your  community  and  second  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  appropriate  offices: 

Trade  Agreements  Division,  Department  of  State*  All 
general  information  pertaining  to  the  program,  specific 
trade  agreements  and  results  therefrom,  and  data  about 
special  state  and  local  products  involved 

U,  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Information  on  individual 
commodities,  their  former  and  present  tariff  rates, 
and  their  competitive  position  domestically  as  well 
as  abroad 

Department  of  Commerce.  Inf ornation  and  statistics  on 
foreign  trade  developments 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Information  on  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  trade  program 

Your  local,  state,  or  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(the  latter  at  .,'ashington,  D.  C), 

4.  Publicize  the  basis  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters*  support  of 
the  rooiprocal  trade  program  in  behalf  of  the  general  public 
welfare,  and  give  emphasis  to  the  arguments  most  pertinent  to 
the  attitude  of  your  community. 
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Foreign  Policy  Quiz 


October,  1938 
5  cents  a  copy 


"There  is  desperate  need  in  our  country,  and  in  every  country,  of  a 
strong  and  united  public  opinion  in  support  of  a  renewal  and  demonstra- 
tion of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  world  order  based  on  law  and  inter- 
national cooperative  effort."     Secretary  Hull,  Nashville,  June  4,  1938. 


Do  You  Know  .  .  . 


I.  The  major  provisions  of  the  1937  neutrality  law? 
II.  The  difference  between  "mandatory"  and  "discretionary"  neutrality  legislation? 

III.  Why  the  executive  has  extensive  powers  to  handle  foreign  affairs? 

IV.  The  role  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs? 

V.  The  two-fold  purpose  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program? 

VI.  What  three  major  international  organizations  are  available  for  the  handling  of 
political,  economic,  and  judicial  questions? 

VII.  The  meaning  of  the  phrases  "collective  peace  system"  and  "collective  security"? 

VIII.  The  provisions  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  and  the  Stimson  Non-Recognition  Doctrine? 

IX.  The  difference  between  sanctions  and  war? 

X.  What  the  League  of  Women  Voters  advocates  in  the  field  of  American  foreign 
policy  ? 


If  You  Don't  Know,  Look  Inside 
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LII.A  CONFERENCE   OF  AI.ERIGAN  STATES 
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To  help  League  members  follow  and  evaluate  the  proceedings  of  the  Lima  Con-         I 
ference  which  particularly  relate  to  the  League  program: 


For  individual  reading  For  articles  in  League  bulletins 


o 

N 
A 


For  discussion  and  study  groups       For  press  interviews  and  letters 

to  editors 
For  League  and  non-League  speeches 

For  support  of  Lima  treaties  that  may 
For  radio  broadcasts  be  in  line  with  the  League's  program 

The  League  supports  : 

"Participation  in  efforts  to  establish  a  collective  peace 
system  to  promote  political,  economic,  and  social  justice, 
including:   Support  of  Inter-American  peace  machinery." 

Background 

The  Lima  Conference  is  the  eighth  international  conference  of  American  states 
since  1889  when  the  modern  Pan  American  movement  was  initiated  and  its  agency, 
the  Pan  American  Union,  established.  Earlier  congresses  to  organize  inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  common  defense  of  newly  ac- 
quired Latin  American  independence.  Although  the  United  States  through  the  1'on- 
roe  Doctrine  in  1823  had  associated  itself  with  the  preservation  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can independence  from  further  European  encroachments,  it  was  not  until  1089  that 
this  country  formally  participated  in  the  Pan  American  movement. 

The  modem  Pan  American  movement  encompasses  a  wide  range  of  interests.  At  the 
earlier  conferences  economic  topics  predominated.  Beginning  in  1923,  at  the 
first  Pan  American  Conference  after  the  V/brld  V/ar  and  accelerated  by  the  special 
peace  conference  at  3uenos  Aires  in  1936,  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  The  initiation  of  the  "Good  neighbor"  policy  at  the  Ilontevideo 
Conference  in  1933  symbolized  the  beginning  of  positive  measures  looking  to  con- 
tinental solidarity  and  the  promotion  of  mutually  beneficial  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  relations.   Special  technical  conferences,  plus  the  work  of' 
the  Pan  American  Union,  have  supplemented  the  regular  conferences  and  added  to 
the  continuity  of  the  Pan  American  movement  and  to  its  steady  progress. 

The  significance  of  the  Pan  American  Tlovement  has  been  increased  in  the  last  few 
years  as  threats  to  democracy  in  the  western  hemisphere  have  increased  and  as 
peace  ma chine ry  has  broken  down  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

LI  LA  AGENDA 

1.  Organization  of  Peace— the  further  consolidation  of  peace  in  the  western 

hemisphere. 

2.  International  Lav,-— the  further  codification  of  laws  as  a  basis  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  international  relations. 
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A  Discussion  Guide  for  Four  Meetings  on 
THE  NEUTRALITY  ACT 
Is  it  a  satisfactory  part  of  United  States  foreign  policy? 

This  discussion  guide  is  for  use  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  special  edition  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Report,  The  Neutrality  Act,  by  Raymond  Leslie  Buell.  It  is 
designed  for  the  following  major  purposes:   (1)  to  review  the  evolution  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  and  the  instances  in  which  it  has  or  has  not  been  applied; 
(?)  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to  the  entire  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  to  consider  v/hether  various  proposed  amendments  nay  be 
desirable  or  otherwise. 


Meeting  I — Development  of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  its  Application 
a.  Compare  the  provisions  of  the  1935,  the  1936,  and  the  1957  Neutrality  Acts. 

B.  Discuss  the  relative  influence  on  the  formulation  and  evolution  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  the  following: 

1.  Experience  with  traditional  neutrality  during  the  World  War 

2.  The  Senate  Munitions  Investigation  in  1954-56 

5.  The  ineffectiveness  of  "peace  machinery"  beginning  with  the  Lianchurian 
conflict  of  1951,  the  Italo-Ethiopian  conflict  of  1935-56,  the  present 
Sino-Japanese  conflict  which  began  in  1937 

4.  The  Spanish  civil  conflict  beginning  in  1936 

C.  Review  the  application  of  the  Act  to: 

1.  The  Italo-Ethiopian  War,  1935-36 

2.  The  Spanish  civil  conflict  beginning  in  1936 

In  relation  to  each  conflict  discuss  the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  application  of 
the  Act  on  (a)  the  course  of  the  conflict  and  (b)  the  policies  of  other 
countries  toward  it. 


D. 


Discuss  the  non-application  of  the  Act  in  the  present  Sino-Japanese  conflict 
which  began  in  August  1937. 

1.  What  ire  the  grounds,    technical  and  otherwise,   for  its  non-application? 

2.  What  vould  its  probable  effect  have  been   if  apolied  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  conflict? 
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1938 
QUOTA 

48,000,000 
LBS. 


1939 

QUOTA 

62,500,000 

LBS. 


BEFOR, 


FTER 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  SWELL  QUOTAS 
FOR  AMERICAN  PORK 

LIGHT  or  nine  out  of  every  ten  bushels  of  corn 
raised  each  year  in  the  United  States  are  fed  to  live- 
stock— about  half  to  hogs — and  marketed  as  meat  and 
meat  products.  Corn-hog  production  is  one  of  the 
biggest  divisions  of  American  farming.  Meat  process- 
ing is  an  outstanding  American  industry.  Farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  packing  house  employees  all  stand 
to  gain  from  greater  sales  of  pork  products  abroad. 

The  collapse  of  the  foreign  market  for  pork  and  lard 
after  the  World  War,  and  the  measures  for  economic 
self-sufficiency  taken  by  various  countries  through 
the  years  up  to  1934,  caused  a  major  crisis  in  middle- 
western  agriculture. 

Since  1934,  sixteen  trade  agreement  countries  fiave 
either  reduced  or  entirely  abolished  their  tariff  on 
American  pork  and  lard.  With  the  recovery  of  Amer- 
ican hog  production  after  the  droughts  of  1934  and 
1936,  these  new  openings  are  providing  needed 
markets  for  American  corn-hog  producers. 

For  details  on  how  the  trade  agreements  affect  the 
Corn  Belt,  TURN  THE  PAGE. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  MOVE 

AMERICAN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

ABROAD 

'  A  $94,000,000  business  is  quite  a  business. 
I  hat  is  the  business  American  exporters  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  did  in  1937. 

In  1934,  American  fruit  and  vegetable  exporters 
did  business  abroad  amounting  to  $81,000,000.  That 
was  the  year  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed. 
Every  one  of  the  1 9  agreements  put  into  effect  between 
1934  and  1939  has  restored  or  expanded  markets  for 
American  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  arrangements 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  $13,000,000 
gain  shown  in  the  years  from  1934  to  1937. 

For  further  figures  on  how  the  trade  agreements 
help  American  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  TURN 
THE  PAGE. 
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1929       1932      1937 

FACTORY 
WORKERS 


INCOME 


1929     1932    1937 

DAIRY 

FARMERS 


DAIRY  FARMERS'   INCOME 

AND 

FACTORY  WORKER'S  PAYROLLS 
GO  UP  AND    DOWN  TOGETHER 

•  wITY  workers'  families  can  be  relied  on  to  buy 
milk  for  the  baby  if  they  have  the  money.  Dairy  farmers' 
income  goes  up  and  down  with  the  pay  checks  of 
factory  workers.  The  Hull  Trade  Agreements  help 
keep  factory  payrolls  up. 

A  difference  of  5  percent  in  sales  may  mean  the 
difference  between  good  times  and  bad  times  for  an 
industry  and  for  the  workers  it  employs.  Many  im- 
portant American  industries  sell  from  5  to  10  percent 
of  their  products  abroad — some  sell  a  much  larger 
portion  of  their  output  to  customers  overseas.  Re- 
moval of  tariff  obstacles  helps  increase  these  sales, 
and  bolsters  the  payrolls  drawn  from  them.  That  is 
good  news  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

For  facts  on  the  trade  agreements  program  of  interest 
to  dairy  farmers,  TURN  THE  PAGE 
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CITY  FAMILIES  HAVE 
MEAT  ON  THE  TABLE 

*  I  HE  cattleman's  market  is  the  home  market.  The 
American  market  takes  all  the  beef  produced  at  home, 
plus  a  small  amount  of  imports.  For  ten  years  the 
United  States  has  been  on  a  net  importing  basis  for 
live  cattle,  and  canned  beef  has  been  an  item  on  the 
import  list  for  a  still  longer  time.  The  amount  of  beef 
the  buyers  in  the  home  market  take  in  any  one  year, 
and  the  prices  they  offer  for  it,  go  up  and  down  as 
business  activity  goes  up  and  down.  The  purpose  of 
the  trade  agreements  program  is  to  strengthen  business 
activity. 

So  when  the  cattleman  looks  into  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  his  interest  is  fixed  on  two  points. 
Is  he  getting  new  competition  from  cattle  imported 
under  the  agreements?  Is  the  buying  power  of  his 
American  market  being  improved  by  the  agreements? 

The  trade  agreements  program  has  now  been  going 
long  enough  for  answers  to  these  questions  to  be 
reasonably    clear.      FOR    THE    FACTS,    TURN    THE 

PAGE 
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Equal 
Rights 


OR 


Human 
Rights? 


A  stork  once  dined  with  a  fox.  The  fox 
served  dinner  in  a  flat  dish.  The  stork  had 
perfect  equality  with  the  fox  to  eat  out  of 
the  same  dish  but  he  got  very  little  to  eat. 
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CHltOilOLOGICL  STATEMENT  OF  1HE 
INTERNATIONAL  DISCUSSION  OF  EC  UAL  RIGHTS 


Havana 

Fan  American 

Conference 

1928 


Hague 

Convention 

1950 


Consultative 
Committee  on 
Nationality 
1951 


At  the  bixth  Pan  American  Conference  held  in  Havana  in  19P8,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  providing  that  an  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  be  constituted  to  take  charge  of  the  preparation  of  juridical 
inform;; tion  and  data  of  any  other  kind  which  might  be  deemed  advis- 
able to  enable  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  civil  and  political  equalit, 
women  in  the  continent.   Its  membership,  at  first  comprised  of  7 
women,  was  to  be  increased  until  every  republic  in  America  was 
represented.  This  In tor-American  Commission  of  i.omen  had  as  its 


ol 


a  member 


the 


chairman  from  1928  through  1958  Miss  Don;-  Stevens,  . 

Woman's  Party.  Its  headquarter:  are  at  the  Pan  American  building  in 

Washington. 

At  the  Hague  Conference  for  the  Codification  of  International  Law 
which  convened  at  the  request  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  capital 
of  Holland  in  April  1950,  the  tuestion  of  codification  of  law  in 
regard  to  the  nationality  of  women  was  discussed.  The  so-called 
"Hague  Convention  on  Nationality"  w;  s  adopted,  but  because  it  pro- 
posed a  blanket  formula  for  all  nations  was  not  considered  satis- 
factory by  theLengue  of  ..omen  Voters  and  other  interested  grouDS. 
The  United  States  did  not  sign  this  convention. 

Several  resolutions  were  submitted  to  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  representa- 
tives of  Cuba  and  Guatemala  for  the  further  examination  of  the 
problem.  In  February  1921  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  em- 
powered the  Secretary  General  to  create  a  Woman's  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  Nationality  to  be  mode  up  of  two  members  from  each  of  nine 
international  women's  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  views  on  this  subject  for  submission  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  in  September  193?..  Differences  in  point  of  view  between  the 
women's  organizations  over  a  report  to  the  Assembly  insofar  as  it 
proposed  a  blanket  convention  on  nationality  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  International  alliance  of  women,  of  which  the  National  League 


of  Women  Voters  is  a  member 
University  tVomen  from  the  ' 


and  the  International  Federation  of 
3ulta tive  Committee . 


: 


The  question  of   the   status  of   the  Woman's   Consultative  Committee  was 
raised  by    the  International  Alliance   of  '.omen  which   maintained  that 
the  Committee  had  been   created  for  a   special  job,    the  drawing  up  of 
a  report,    and  as   that  job   was   completed,    the   committee   should  be  dis- 


so  Lved .      in 

Le;  gue  of  M;  tions 


sr + 


ite  of  the    ft  ct  thi:  t  the  Secretary  General  of  the 


indicated  that  he  does  not  regr.rd  the  committee 


as  being  a   part  of,    or   responsible   to,    the  League  of  Nations,    this 
committee  continues  to   function.      It    Largely   represents   the  Woman's 
Party   point  of  view   internationally. 


Mfo 
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Statement  by  Mrs,  Harris  T.  Baldwin,  First  Vice 
President,  National  League  of  7/omen  Voters,  be- 
fore House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  Social 
Security  Amendments. 


Two  proposals  made  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for  changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  ar«  of  a  special  interest  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters.   These  are,  increase 
in  federal  funds  available  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  that  sound  and  object- 
ive merit  systems  be  required,  of  the  states  in  the  selection  of  their  personnel  for 
all  of  these  services.   Two  bills  increasing  the  federal  partic ipstion  in  funds  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  are  before  your  committee,  the  ones  introduced  by 
Mr,  Dingell  and  Mr.  McCormack.   The  League  of  Women  Voters  gives  its  endorsement  to 
these  two  measures  to  the  extent  that  they  affect  this  program. 

I  appear  before  you  today  confident  of  the  interest  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  these  two  phases  of  the  social  security  program. 
These  subjects  have  been  of  interest  to  League  members  since  the  League  was 
organized  in  1920.   One  of  the  first  interests  of  state  organizations  was  the 
establishment  of  mothers'  aid  laws  in  the  various  states,  or  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  such  laws  then  in  existence.  Members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  have  been  keenly  interested  in  this  type  of  governmental  service,  the  way 
it  is  performed  in  their  own  communities,  and  know  from  personal  experience  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  carrying  out  such  programs.  Partially  as  a  result  of 
the  League's  experience  in  watching  the  administration  of  state  mothers'  aid  laws 
came  our  cr.mpaign  conducted  on  a  nation-wide  scale  for  the  past  four  years  to 
eliminate  the  spoils  system  and  to  substitute  at  each  level  of  government  a  sound, 
workable  merit  system.  Therefore  I  do  represent  in  g  very  real  sense  the  opinion 
of  thousands  of  League  members  throughout  the  United  States  when  I  eppear  before 
you  today  urging  your  favorable  consideration  of  these  two  proposals. 

As  you  know,  only  42  jurisdictions  are  cooperating  with  the  federal  government  in 
the  program  of  aid  to  dependent  children.  You  also  know  that  in  many  of  the 
jurisdictions  the  average  grants  for  each  dependent  child  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children.  Many  dependent  children  are  not  cared  for  at  all  under 
this  program  and  in  most  states  there  arc  long  waiting  lists.   There  are  probably 
several  reasons  for  this  lag  in  this  particular  program.  One  reason  certainly  is 
that  the  state  or  the  county  is  required  to  contribute  proportionately  more  to  this 
category  of  aid  than  it  is  for  aid  to  the  aged  or  to  the  blind.   Another  reason 
probably  is  that  children  don't  vote  and  the  other  groups  do  and  in  some  states 
have  become  a  very  vigorous  pressure  group.   Increasing  the  federal  grant  fron  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  amount  expended  on  this  service  will  help  to  correct  the 
situation  I  have  mentioned. 

I  should  like  to  raise  for  your  consideration  the  following  question:   Can  some 
language  be  written  into  the  bill  raising  the  federal  grant  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  reduction  in  the  amounts  now 
provided  by  state  and  local  units  of  government  to  the  extent  that  the  federal 
government  increases  its  funds?  Communications  we  have  had  from  various  states 
indicate   that  the  children  may  not  benefit  from  increased  funds;  that  increase 
in  federal  funds  might  simply  result  in  r.  reduction  in  the  amounts  available  for 
this  service  from  state  and  local  units  of  government.   It  might  be  wise  to 
require  in  the  law  that  the  states  provide  an  average  minimum  payment  per  child 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  federal  funds.  Such  a  provision  is  included  in  the 
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Statement  Regarding 
Non-Competitive  Examinations  in  the  Federal  Merit  System 


Controversy  About   Whenever  there  is  discussion  in  the  Congress  about  extension  of 
Non-competitive     the  federal  merit  system  there  is  inevitably  a  great  deal  of 
Examinations       talk  about  the  v«ay  in  which  employees  holding  the  jobs  that  are 

to  be  brought  within  the  classified  service  shell  be  given 
classified  status.   In  recent  years  the  method  most  frequently  proposed  h?s  been 
non-competitive  or,  as  they  are  more  popularly  called,  qualifying  examinations. 
When  this  type  of  examination  has  heen  discussed  in  the  Congress  and  by  the  public, 
there  has  been  considerable  confusion  about  the  qualifying  examinations  given  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  frequently  charged  that  qualifying 
examinations  mean  "blanketing  in"  or  "covering  in"  political  appointees.  It  is  not 
understood  in  many  quarters  that  non-competitive  examinations  as  they  are  given  in 
the  federal  civil  service  are  genuine  tests  of  the  qualifications  of  the  person 
holding  the  job  to  keep  it.  "Blanketing  in,"  on  the  contrary,  means  no  test  of 
qualification.  This  brief  description  of  the  non-competitive  examination  technique 
as  developed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  designed  to  clear  up  this  confusion 
of  terms. 

Methods  of        When  positions  in  the  federal  government  that  were  not  original- 
Giving  Employees    ly  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  are  made 
Classified  Status   a  part  of  the  classified  civil  service,  there  are  a  number  of 

ways  by  which  the  persons  holding  those  jobs  may  acquire  civil 
service  status.  They  may  be  given  civil  service  status  automatically.  This  is 
called  "blanketing  in."  They  may  be  given  civil  service  status  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  in  which  they  are  employed.  They  may  be  given  non-competi- 
tive or  qualifying  examinations.   In  this  type  of  examination  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  candidate  to  secure  a  passing  grade;  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  better 
anyone  else's  rating.  Another  method  which  may  be  used  is  that  of  regular  open 
competitive  examinations.  In  this  case  the  person  who  is  already  holding  the  job 
must  compete  with  other  candidates  from  outside  the  service  and  must  better  their 
ratings  if  he  is  to  keep  his  job.  The  method  to  be  used  is  usually  specified 
either  in  the  act  of  Congress  or  the  executive  order  of  the  President  which  brings 
the  positions  into  the  classified  civil  service.  If  the  method  is  not  specified, 
the  Civil  Service  Rules  provide  that  non-competitive  examinations  shall  be  given. 

Policies  on      The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  for  a  long  time 
Ncn-competitive   given  non-competitive  examinations  in  connection  with  promotions 
Examinations      and  transfers  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  they  have  used 

this  type  of  examination  to  any  great  extent  in  connection  with 
bringing  new  positions  into  the  classified  service.   Under  the  policies  developed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  non-competitive  examinations  are  practically  the  same 
as  they  would  be  if  there  were  open  competition.   Sometimes  the  examinations  are 
identical  in  every   respect.  A  recent  example  is  the  examination  for  the  new  per- 
sonnel officers  in  the  executive  departments  and  independent  agencies.  An  open 
competitive  examination  was  given  and  tt  the  same  time  persons  employed  in  personnel 
positions  in  the  various  departments  were  given  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for  these 
new  positions.  The  same  examination  was  given  to  both  types  of  candidates.  In 
other  instances  the  non-competitive  or  qualifying  examination  may  be  slightly  differ- 
ent from  an  open  competitive  examination  v.hen  the  fact  that  there  will  be  only  one 
person  taking  the  examination  makes  such  differences  desirable.  On  the  last  page 
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SUFFRAGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  C0LUI.I3IA 

The  national  League  of  Women  Voters  at  its  1938  convention 
broadened  its  program  item  on  suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  include  local  self-government  as  well  as  representation  in  the 
Congress  and  a  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice-President.  The  _ 
League's  program  has  included  national  representation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  many  years  but  only  in  the  past  year  has  it 
included  local  suffrage. 

There  is  not  at  the  present  time  among  the  various  local 
organizations  interested  in  District  suffrage  a  clear-cut  opinion 
as  to  precisely  what  rights  and  privileges  they  wish  the  Congress 
to  give  to  the  District.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  represen- 
tation in  the  Congress  and  a  vote  for  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  is  more  important  than  the  right  to  vote  for  local 
officials.   There  are  others  who  believe  that  control  over  local 
affairs  is  the  most  important  objective  for  District  citizens. 
Among  the  latter  there  is  also  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
exactly  what  powers  should  be  given  to  any  locally  elected  legis- 
lative body  that  might  be  established  in  the  District.  There  is, 
however,  agreement  that  national  representation  is  a  desirable  goal, 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary  to  achieve  it,  and 
that  it  is  essential  for  District  citizens  to  have  a  greater  degree 
of  self-government  than  they  have  at  the  present  time.  There  is  al- 
so recognition  that  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  Congress  must  retain  such  powers  over  the  District 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  national  government. 

In  recent  months  much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
methods  by  which  local  suffrage  and  greater  control  over  local 
affairs  might  be  secured  for  citizens  of  the  District.  All 
authorities  are  agreed  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  would  give  District  citizens  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing municipal  officials  and  controlling  what  are  referred  to  as 
"purely  municipal",  affairs.  There  is  not  such  unanimity  of  opinion, 
however,  about  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  grant  to  the  District 
control  over  affairs  that  in  the  states  are  usually  handled  by  the 
state  legislatures.  There  are  some  who  are.ef  the  opinion  that 
Congress  could  delegate  such  powers  by  law.   There  are  others  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
fore congress  could  do  this.   Those  who  hold  the  latter  view  cite 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  states  that,  "Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever," over  the  District  of  Columbia  and  various  cases  that  have 
been  before  the  courts. 
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FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  THE   RECIPROCAL  TRADE  ARREiR'IRTS   PROGRaI: 


' .133311  IT   IS  CLillLIRD: 

That  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  is  "selling  farmers  down  the  river" 
as  in  this  quotation  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Ray  IS,  1939: 

"The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Program,  'in  my  honest  opinion  and  from  all  the 
facts  I  can  gather  and  analyze  as  honestly  as  I  possibly  can,  is  driving  the 
fanners  in  ny  state,  is  driving  the  farmers  all  through  the  Ration,  into  bank- 
ruptcy . . . '  " 

Raise  these  questions ; 


QUESTION:   Is  it  true  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  has  been  respon- 
sible for  large  imports  of  competitive  farm  products? 

ANSWER!    Volume  of  Farm  Imports   1925-1939 

The  value  of  farm  imports  has.  fluctuated  since  the  Trade  Agreements 
Program  '.vent  into  effect,  but  in  no  year  since  the  depression  has  it 
reached  1S25  to  1929  values.  In  each  of  the  years  from  1925  to  1929 
agricultural  imports  exceeded  two  billion  dollars,  (l)  The  value  of  farm 
imports  for  recent  years  is  given  below.  (2)   The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed  in  the  spring  of  1934,  but  only  one  trade  agreement  was  in  effect 
throughout  1935,  and  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  did  not  become  an  influ- 
ential factor  until  1936. 

(pre -depression) 
(depression  low) 

(note  influence  of  1954  drought) 

(note  influence  of  1936  drought  and 
1937  business  recovery) 
956,000,000   (note  influence  of  world  unrest  and 
United  States  industrial  recession) 


j  11  footnotes  on  last  nage 


1929 

- 

v 2, 2 18, 000, 000 

1930 

- 

1,469,000,000 

1931 

- 

1,008,000,000 

1932 

- 

668,800,000 

1933 

- 

732,000,000 

1934 

- 

821,000,000 

1935 

- 

1,072,000,000 

1936 

- 

1,242,000,000 

1937 

- 

1,579,000,000 
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CATTLE  AND  TEE  RECIPROCAL  TRAD"  AGREE3.'£IIT3  P^.OC 


■flEK  IT  IS  CL-I1IED 


That  the  Canadian  Trade  Agreement  which  lowered  the  duty  on 
cattle  has  been  "largely  responsible  for  the  current  heavy 
influx  of  cattle  over  the  Canadian  Border"  driving  down  the 
prices  and  stampeding  the  American  cattle  farmer.  (Quotation 
from  Chicago  Tribune  of  5/l/39) 


Ra ise  t he  s e  que  s t i  on s 


QUESTION 


ANSWER: 


1..rhat  is  the  present  tariff  rate  on  cattle  compared  with  that  levied 
before  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  went  into  effect? 

On  cattle  weighing  700  lbs.  or  over:  (Host  imoortant  type  of  cattle  on 
which  duty  reductions  have  been  granted  under' the  Trade  Agreements  Prog.) 

Rate  under  Rate  under  Rete  under 

1930  Tariff  1935  Canadian  1938  Canadian 

Act Trade  Agreement  Trade  Agreement 


3/  per  lb. 


Z'i   per  lb.  (quota) 


Tg/  per  lb.  (quota) 


On  a  limited  quantity,  the  1939  rate  is  50$  less  than  that  fixed  by  the 
1930  Tariff  Act.  Imports  from  all  countries  under  this  reduced  duty 
are  limited  to  225,000  head  per  year,  but  not  more  than  60,000  head  in 
any  one  quarter, 

QUESTION:  What  relation  do  imports  bear  to  total  domestic  slaughter  of  cattle? 

ANSWER:    The  total  number  of  cattle  weighing  700  lbs.  or  over  which  can  be 
imported  from  all  countries  at  the  reduced  duty  (225,000  head)  is 
1  1/8/0  of  the  average  annual  slaughter  of  cattle  (including  calves) 
in  the  United  States.   The  domestic  producer  of  cattle  weighing  over 
700  lbs.  is  therefore  assured  of  nearly  99$  of  the  market. 

QUESTION;  Whft  is  the  relation  between  imports  of  cattle  and  prices? 

ANSWER:    Imports  are  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  domestic  supply  of 

cattle,  it  appears  that  they  cannot  legitimately  be  claimed  to  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  cattle  prices.  In  fact  imports  tend  to  increase 
when  cattle  prices  are  high  and  decrease  when  prices  are  low.  Prices 
thus  seem  to  influence  imports  rather  than  vice  versa. 

QUESTION:   Whet  factors  do  increase  the  price  of  cattle? 

ANSWER:    The  demand  for  meat  in  relation  to  supply  determines  beef  prices.   If 

employment  and  pay  rolls  are  up,  consumers  can  afford  to  buy  more  meat. 
Purchasing  power  for  meat,  especially  beef,  increases  as  general  econ- 
omic conditions  improve.   Dy  opening  up  foreign  markets  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Program  is  helping  to  increase  domestic  production  and  to  expand 
employment  and  pay  rolls.   This  increases  domestic  demand  for  beef  and 
directly  affects  the  prosperity  of  cattle  producers. 
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Y.HEN   IT  lb  CLAIMED: 

That  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  :u  s   "destroyed  the  dairy   industry, *'   us  in 
this  quotation   iron,  the  Congressional  Record     f  K.ay   19,    iJc9: 

"You  can  buy  butter  from  Denmark  or  from  New  Lea  land  cheaper  than 
you  csn  produce  it  in  liiisconain,   or  in  the  upper  reaches  of  New 
York  State.     You  can   ,-rr.cuce  cheese  end  bring   it  over  here.     There 
are   ten  million   six  hundred   thousand  pounds  of  Sv.iss   cheese  made 
in  one   section  of  my  State   (Wisconsin),  yet    ':e   imported  ten  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  th;  t   cheese  under  a    reciprocal 
tra de  e greenen t . " 

"The  dairy  formers  are  going  into  b;  nkruptcy,   sna   they  are  forced 
into  bankruptcy   by   the   price  cf  milk  fixed  at  Pittsburgh.     This 
price  has  been  fixed... by   importations  of  foreign  milk  from 

Canada The  surplus  supply  that  is  beating  down   the    ;rice  of 

milk  in   the  Pittsburgh  trea   comes  from  Canada." 

Ask  These  l,  tactions: 

On  Cheese 

QUESTION:       On  fthi t  kinds  of  cheese  have  cur  duties  been  reduced  under  trade 

agreements? 

ANSWER:  Under   the  1950  Tariff  Act  the   tariff  rate  on  ell  imported   cheese  was 

7£  per  lb.  and  not  less  than  ?5%  ad  valorem.  Trade  Agreements  with 
Finland,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Canada  and  Switzerland  reduce  the 
duty  on  several  kinds  of  cheeses:  bv-.iss,  "ruyere  process,  Cheddar, 
Edam,   Gouda ,   Rocuefort,   and  Blue  Mold. 

QUESTION:        Do    these  cheeses   compete    .ith  American-made  cheese? 

ANSWER:  Of   the   cheese   imports  on  which   the  duty    is  reduced  Swiss  and  Cheddar 

cheeses  are   the  only  kinds  which  ire  dso  produced  in   the  United  States 
to  any   considerable  extent.     70%  of  tie  factory -produced  cheese  in   the 
United  States   is  Cheddar. 

QUESTION:        '/Vhat  is  the  present    tariff  on  Cheddar  cheese? 

AdSTiER:  The  present  Trade  Agreement     ith   Csnodi    fixes   the   U  riff  rate  on 

Cheddar  cheese  at  4/   per  lb.   but  not   less   tnon   ?S$  ad  valorem.      Unaer 
the   195C  Canadian  Trade  tgreomt  nt   the  duty  wti=  5<:    per   lb.,   but  r.ot  less 
than   ?5?    pd  valorem.      This  compares    a  1th   trie  13S0  rate  cf  7;  per   .Lb., 
but  not   iess    than   Zbf  ad  valorem. 

QUESTION:       Ho.,   do   imports   af  Cheddar  cheese   compare  v.ith  domestic  production? 

ANSWER:  Canada    is   the   principal  source    3f  :i idar  cheese.      In   twelve  of 

twenty   '/of  rs   since   the  i'/orld  i  ar    Imports  of  Canadian  Cheddar  have  not 
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1940  FOREIGN  POLICY  PLANKS  AND  INTERrRRT.:IIdR5 


1.  Republican  Party  Platform,  adopted  at  Philadelphia  June  26,  194-0 1 

National  defense   The  Republican  Party  is  firmly  opposed  to  involving  this 

Nation  in  foreign  war. 
The  Republican  Party  stands  for  Americanism,  preparedness,  and  peace.  Re 
accordingly  fasten  upon  the  Hew  Deal  full  responsibility  for  our  unpreparedness 
and  for  the  consequent  danger  of  involvenent  in  war. 

"Re  declare  for  the  prompt,  orderly,  and  realistic  building  of  our  National 
Defense  to  the  point  at  uhich  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  defend  the  United 
States,  its  possessions,  and  essential  outposts  from  foreign  attack,  but  also 
efficiently  to  uphold  in  war  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  this  task  the 
Republican  Party  pledges  itself  '.."hen  entrusted  with  national  authority.   In 
the  meantime  we  shall  support  all  necessary  and  proper  defense  measures 
proposed  by  the  Administration  in  its  belated  effort  to  make  up  for  lost  time; 
but  we  deplore  explosive  utterances  by  the  President  directed  at  other  bovern- 
ments  which  serve  to  imperil  our  peace;  and  v.e  condemn  all  executive  acts  and 
proceedings  which  might  lead  to  war  without  the  authorization  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  sympathies  have  been   profoundly. stirred  by   invasion  of  unoffending  countries 
and  by  disaster  to  nations  whose  ideals  most  closely  resemble  our  own.  Tie 
favor  the  extension  to  all  peoples  fighting  for  liberty,  or  whose  liberty  is 
threatened,  of  such  aid  as  shall  not  be  in  violation  of  international  lav  or 
inconsistent  vith  the  requirements  of  our  own  national  defense. 

Vie  believe  that  the  spirit  which  should  animate  our  entire  defensive  policy 
is  determination  to  preserve  not  our  material  interests  merely,  but  those 
liberties  which  are  the  priceless  heritage  of  America. 


Tariff  and  Reciprocal  Trade   V/e  advocate  a  foreign  trade  policy  which  will 

end  one-man  tariff  making,  afford  effective 
protection  to  farm  products,  regain  our  export  markets,  and  assure  an 
American  price  level  for  the  domestically  consumed  portion  of  our  export  crops. 

'.Re  are  tiireatened  by  unfair  competition  in  world  markets  and  by  the  invasion 
of  our  home  markets,  especially  by  the  products  of  state-controlled  foreign 
economies. . . , 

7Re  believe  in  tariff  protection  for  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Industry,  as 
essential  to  our  American  standard  of  living.   The  measure  of  the  protection 
shall  be  determined  by  scientific  methods  with  due  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  consumer. 

we  shall  explore  every  possibility  of  reopening  the  channels  of  international 
trade  through  negotiations  so  conducted  as  to  produce  genuine  reciprocity  and 
expand  our  exports. 
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MORE  PLANES 
MORE  TANKS 
MORE  GUNS 
MORE  GOODS 

MORE  GETTING-TOGETHER 
MORE  SACRIFICES 
MORE  TAXES 
MORE  WORK 


FASTER 


NOW 


Do  Everything  To  Help 
Say  Nothing  To  Hinder 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PRODUCTION 

For  Defense  At  Home — Aid  Abroad 

TO  KEEP  FREE  PEOPLES  FREE 
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"CHICAGO  TO  CHICAGO"  -  Legislative  Review 

Given  by  LOUISE  G.  BALD'/rDT,  First  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  Legislation 

at  the 

Biennial  Convention,  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
Chicago,  April  29,  19^2 


S  I   ftarted  dalvinS  ^to  the  legislative  files  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  I  ex- 
acted to  capture  much  of  the  oxoitomont  of  those  early  legislative  campaigns  and  to 
experience  anew  some  of  the  pleasures  and  disappointments  of  more  recent  ones  that  are 
familiar  tone.  Those  prosaic  looking  files  created  unexpectedly  vivid  pictures,  but 
more,  they  highlighted  certain  characteristics  of  the  League. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  League  showed  up  at  every  turn  -  -  its  ability  to  work  to- 
ward objectives  step  by  step  instead  of  defeating  its  purpose  by  asking  the  impossible. 
The  League  -depending  for  effectiveness  upon  its  ability  to  convince  legislators  its 
position  was  the  right  one,  rather  than  upon  any  special  inducements  -  demonstrated 
that  lobbying  could  bo  respectable.  Throughout  those  twenty-two  years  there  was  never 
J«£m  •  £     »T°  r°ProscntinS  anything  but  the  public  interest;  it  has  never  "boon 
taken  into  camp  by  any  special  interest  group.  Perhaps  most  interesting  point  of  all, 
is  that  the  League's  prcsont  program  has  its  roots  in  the  1920  one. 

M.  and  I.,  child  labor,  Muscle  Shoals,  Food  and  Drug  legislation,  merit  system.  World 
Court,  opposition  to  Garrott-Wadsworth  Amendment,  relief,  social  security,  tho  throe 
ouroaus,  Disarmament  Conferonco,  London  Naval  Treaty,  Lame  Duck  Amendment,  Reciprocal 
-rado  Agreements,  National  Munitions  Control  Board,  Lond-Loaso,  Repeal  of  Neutrality 
hot.     as   I  mention  those,  memories  will  be  awakened  in  all  of  you  of  work  that  has 
f^VL,111  Z°7  Tm   °ommunitios  and  exciting  experiences  that  have  taught  you  a  lot 
about  the  whole  field  of  government.  There  is  only  time,  here,  for  a  quick  view  of  a 
few  of  these  campaigns.  I  have  chosen  four  fields  to  prosent-child  welfare,  including 
,..  arid  I.  the  child  labor  amendment  and  federal  child  labor  legislation;  Muscle 
ohoalsj  iViorit  System;  and  foreign  policy. 

"M.  and  I." 

In_ Chicago  in  1920  tho  brand  new  League  of  Women  Voters  jumped  into  tho  midst  of  a  can- 
iZ?lJ       J*    endorsed  the  sommingly  uncontroversial  bill,  "The  Sheppard-T owner  bill 
for  the  public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy."   It  seemed  to  us  a  simple  plan  to 
f"  J?  *n  °  Tv°US  S°Clal  Problcin-tho  disgraceful  death  toll  of  mothers  and  babies,  but 
^Z  ^     ^           ^°"l^  St0rFM°f  Pr0tGSt*  ThG  new  organization  found  itself  assailed 
STbniLi   ;>    'A1*.1  WaS  fCd°ral  nid-wifcT"  ««  tho  opponents.  Official  meddl- 
ing  botwoon  mother  and  baby  meant  the  abolition  of  the  family.  It  was  paternalism 
communism  socialism,  and  all  the  other  isms  condemned  into  one.  The  opponents  used 
ret  d°-ifh  /r°  ??•'  f^iliar-;tr-inS  t0  *rfoat  the  bill  by  smearing  individuals  conn. 
Kollv  of  f'n   't  t         ?gr            su°™"ivo.  *"BT  of  you  will  remember  the  gallant  Florence 
Wt?i    "J  Consumers  League  who  worked  side  by  side  with  the  first  prosi- 
ZZ  f  *h°   L°af"0'  ^ud  ;:'00d  P^k»  Xt  '^s  charged  that  tho  funds  for  the  campaign 
oame  to  Mrs.  Kelly  directly  from  Russia  and  tho  Third  International.  .All  of  So 
political  acumen  gained  by  tho  suffrage  leaders  was  needed  to  win  this  campaign - 
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OR  else! 


By  EdgaT  Ansel  Mowrer 


Speech  Given  at  the  Fifteenth  Convention  of  the 

National  League  Of  Women  Voters 


Women  are  the  memory  of  the  race.  They  are  the  child's  first 
impression.  They  sing  the  first  songs,  tell  the  first  stories.  What 
they  have  forgotten  is  dead.  What  they  keep  in  mind— though 
it  happened  a  thousand  years  before — is  as  fresh  as  on  the  day 
it  was  born. 

The  problem  of  this  generation  on  this  earth  is  whether  we 
are  to  go  forward  into  greater  freedom  or  revert  to  a  singu- 
larly sinister  form  of  slavery.  This  is  what  the  war  is  about; 
this  is  its  simplest  expression.  Twenty-six  and  more  peoples  are 
united  in  the  resolve  that  there  shall  be  greater  freedom  in  peace ; 
half  a  dozen  others  have  decided  that  they,  and  they  alone,  shall 
exert  mastery  over  a  world  reduced  to  serfdom.  The  half  dozen 
have  the  more  aggressive  spirit  and  far  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion, but  the  twenty-six  odd  have  the  ultimate  moral  and  physical 
force.  They  can  win— on  one  condition.  This  is,  that  they  are 
able  to  apply  to  the  present  the  lesson  of  the  past.  And  this 
will  mean,  more  likely  than  not,  that  they  can  win  if  their  women 
will  keep  the  past  alive.  For,  as  I  said  above,  women,  far  more 
than  men,  are  the  past — and  the  future.  We  of  America  shall 
win  this  war  if  the  women  of  America  will  draw  the  past  out  of 
their  hearts,  burnish  it  bright  in  their  brains,  look  at  it,  learn  its 
lesson,  and  insist  that  this  lesson  be  applied. 
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l^  ISOLATIONIST  QiJIL 

For:  Atlantic  Coast  Network 
By:   Esther  Van  V.agoner  Tufty 
Guest:  Mrs.  Joseph  Ball 
V.hen:  Station  «.Y.DC,  at  12:45  o'clock,  Saturday,  February  1.3,  1943 

TJFTY:  Our  guest  today  is  Mrs.  Joseph  Bali,  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  but  by  no  means  just  a  "wife  of."  She's 
interested  in  a  cloven  different  activities  of  wartime 
importance.  Fcr  years  she's  been  an  active  worker  in  the 
League  of  V.omen  Voters... and  it's  because  she's  so  inter- 
ested in  the  activities  of  this  organization  that  I 
invited  her  to  the  studio  today.  She  doesn't  Know  it,  but 
I'm  going  to  put  her  through  a  test.  It's  a  test  called 
!,Am  I  An  Isolationist?"  N ov. ,  Mrs.  Ball,  are  you  an 
isolationist? 

BALL:   No,  I'm  pretty  sure  that  I'm  not  an  isolationist. 

TUFTY:  You're  sure?  This  test  is  so  accurate  that  it  told  me 

things  about  my  political  convictions  that  even  I  didn't 
know.  Mrs.  Bali,  are  you  willing  to  .Let  me  give  you  this 
test  here  in  front  of  my  radio  audience? 

BALL:   Yes.  Go  right  ahead.   You  have  my.  curiosity  aroused.  You 
know,  Mrs.  Tufty,  I'd  like  to  know  just  how  much  of  an 
isolationist  I  am. 

TJFTY:  Fine1,  ^.nd  may  I  suggest  that  our  radio  listeners  grab  a 
pencil  and  join  in  to  discover  whether  or  not  they  are 
isolationists.  Here's  the  first  question.   If  you  answer  it 
as  a  100  per  cent  isolationist  would  answer  it,  you  are 
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M  Jlendt-JZeaie:  Wat  Veki  -Ofain?  #77 

With  victory  only  dimly  in  sight,  talk  is  springing  up  about  repayment  for  the  $14  billion  we 
have  spent  on  lend-lease.    Arguments  begin  to  rumble  like  the  war  debts  battle. 

"Lend-lease  was  never  intended  as  a  device  to  shift  a  portion  of  their  (our 
allies)  war  costs  to  us,  but  only  as  a  realistic  recognition  that  they  did  not  have 
the  means  with  which  to  pay  for  materials  they  needed,"  says  a  recent  Senate 
Committee  report. 

We  are  likely  to  forget  the  purpose  of  lend-lease  and  treat  the  question  of  repayment  like  a 
business  loan.  To  approach  the  solution  in  terms  of  your  war  and  our  war  is  to  risk  driving  a 
wedge  between  ourselves  and  our  allies  and  wrecking  cooperation  on  the  issue  of  war  debts. 


// 


An  Act  to  Promote  the  Defense  of  the  United  States7' 

The  purpose  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  is  in  its  title.  It  was  not  in  our  interest  to  refuse  aid  to 
nations  fighting  the  Axis  because  they,  could  no  longer  pay  cash  for  our  goods.  Before  lend- 
lease  began,  England  had  used  up  a  large  part  of  the  money  she  had  invested  here ;  had  spent 
over  $2  billion  of  it  in  the  United  States.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  lend-lease  made  possible  the 
pooling  of  allied  resources  and  saved  shipping  space,  time,  money  and,  above  all,  lives. 

Should  We  Be  Repaid? 

We  are  already  being  repaid  in  part.  Up  to  June  30, 1943,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  India  together  had  given  us  some  $1.7  billion  in  goods  and  services  through  reverse  lend- 
lease.    More  is  coming  all  the  time. 

Every  reasonable  form  of  repayment  should  be  considered.  But  lend-lease  repayment  should 
not  be  used  to  cover  a  policy  of  grab — imperialism.  It  would  be  shortsighted  to  press  for 
payment  which  would  cripple  our  allies'  capacity  to  recover.  Sacrifice  of  lives,  devastation 
of  homelands  cannot  be  balanced  against  goods. 

How  Can  We  Be  Repaid? 

In  dollars?    No.    We  learned  that  last  time. 

In  goods?    If  we  follow  previous  policy,  we  will  not  take  goods  that  compete  with  our  own. 

In  permanent  title  to  bases  in  the  Caribbean  or  Pacific  areas?  Possibly,  if  it  can  be  worked  out 
by  agreement  and  in  harmony  with  plans  for  postwar  organization  and  security. 

By  permanent  ownership  of  landing  fields  built  with  lend-lease  money  abroad?  It  is  not 
likely  that  we  would  want  to  have  little  pieces  of  America  scattered  all  over  the  world,  nor 
that  other  nations  would  be  willing  to  cede  portions  of  their  territory  to  us.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Americans  might  be  insured  equality  of  treatment  in  the  use  of  such  fields 
after  the  war. 

By  transferring  to  the  United  States  ownership  rights  of  foreign  oil  and  mineral  resources? 
At  first  glance  this  might  seem  possible  within  reasonable  limits.  But  it  is  open  to  the  charge 
of  imperialism,  and  for  us  it  opens  up  a  broad  issue  of  government  ownership,  and  would  be  a 
radical  departure  from  previous  policy. 

Under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  Congress  said  that  payment  or  repayment  might  be  made  "in  kind 
or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the  President  deems  satisfactory." 
We  have  already  made  agreements  with  most  countries  receiving  lend-lease  aid  in  which  they 
have  agreed,  among  other  things,  to  join  with  us  in  working  for  the  kind  of  trade  and  economic 
policies  which  we  must  have  if  we  want  peace—this  is  an  "indirect"  benefit  of  great  importance. 

Lend-Lease  Is  Under  Fire 

Efforts  may  be  made  to  confuse  the  public  about  the  purpose  of  lend-lease  and  its  record. 
Unless  the  American  people  understand  what  lend-lease  has  bought  them  and  stand  firm  on 
a  policy  of  settlement  that  will  promote  a  healthy  economic  system,  lend-lease  may  prove  as 
much  of  a  block  to  cooperation  as  did  the  debts  of  the  last  war. 
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C  omment  s  on 
THE  PROPOSED  1944-1946  ACTIVE  LIST 
For  Legislative  Support 


A  war  and  postwar  finance  program  based  as  far  as  possible  on  tax  revenues 

which  takes  into  account  control  of  inflation  fair  distribution  of  the  tax 

burden  and  minimizing  postwar  dislocations 

This  item  is  the  same  as  1S42-44  item  with  the  exception  of  insertion 
of  ''postwar"  in  the  first  line,  to  conform  to  the  period  during  which 
the  authorization  will  be  effective.   It  would  be  possible,  as  it  is 
under  the  present  item,  to  take  action  on  business  taxes,  a  field 
which  to  date  the  League  has  not  entered . 

Curbing  inflation  through  price  controls,  rationing  and  curtailing  purchas- 
ing power 

The  item  stands  as  at  present,  except  that  the  phrase  "and  fullest  use 
of  resources"  has  been  dropped.   This  phrase  was  included  when  the  in- 
flation control  item  was  put  on  the  program  in  1942.   There  has  been 
general  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  with  no  adequate 
direction  from  the  convention  to  support  a  definition.  Although  not 
specifically  mentioned,  support  of  subsidies  is  implied  as  a  part  of 
price  controls. 

r 

Adoption  of  domestic  policies,  political  and  economic,  which  will  facilitate 

the  solution  of  international  problems. 

There  is  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  from  the  present  item,  but  no 
difference  in  the  scope  of  the  item  is  intended. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in  plans  and  machinery  for  world-wide 
relief  and  reconstruction,  for  hendling  common  economic,  social  and  political 
problems;  membership  of  the  United  States  in  a  general  international  organiza- 
tion for  peaceful  settlements  of  disputes,  with  power  to  prevent  or  stop 
aggression 

The  wording  of  this  item  was  changed  in  an  effort  to  make  it  more 
specific  and  give  it  more  meaning,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  anything 
has  been  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  authorization  under  the  exist- 
ing item.  A  "general"  international  organization  covers  the  uuroose  of 
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Comments  on  Program  Suggestions 

Not  Recommended  by  the  National  Board 

for  tiie  1944-1946  Program 


Governmental  Economy 

Promote  economy  in  local,  state  and  federal  government  wherever  possible 
without  impeding  the  v:ar  effort  or  curtailing  essential  services. 

The  proposed  Active  List  is  confined  to  national  measures.  State  and 
local  Leagues  are  free  to  work  for  governmental  economy  measures  in 
their  areas  without  national  program  authorisation.  Administrative 
economies  would  have  little  effect  on  the  total  federal  expenditure 
picture.  Economies  have  been  made  by  eliminating  services  of  govern- 
ment most  of  which  che  League  has  neither  supported  nor  opposed  in 
the  past.  New  economies  will  come  from  war  expenditures,  a  field  in 
which  the  League  has  never  considered  itself  competent  to  judge. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  League  has  refrained  during  the  past  number  of 
years  from  seeking  increased  p.ppropriations  for  many  of  the  agencies 
it  once  sponsored  and  has  v,orked  for  reforms  in  administrative  pro- 
cedures which  should  result  in  administrative  savings.   It  can  con- 
tinue these  types  of  activity  without  this  program  authorization. 

Public  Finance 

Continued  opposition  to  a  national  sales  tax;  opposition  to  federal  sales 
tax  except  on  luxury  items. 

Under  the  present  and  proposed  authorization  on  public  finance,  the 
League  could  support  a  sales  tax  as  a  last  resort  in  the  fight  against 
inflation.  The  anti-inflation  aspect  of  a  tax  system  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  important  consideration  in  any  tax  bills  presented  during 
the  next  two  years.  The  objections  to  a  sales  tax  that  apply  in 
normal  times  do  not  have  the  same  validity  in  v/irtime.  There  is  no 
more  inequitable  burden  on  low  income  groups  than  inflation. 

Object  of  tax  item  should  be  securing  fairer  distribution  of  tax  burden. 

The  object  of  a  tax  system  in  wartime  should  be  to  raise  the  utmost 

possible  revenue  for  the  government  out  of  income  produced  by  the 

war,  as  fairly  as  possible — but  equity  cannot  be  the  sole  consideration. 

Inflation  Control 

Specifically  mention  subsidies  as  an  inflation  control  measure.  Define 

"and  fullest  use  of  resources." 

That  there  be  no  extension  of  the  present  subsidy  program  in  operation. 

See  explanation  of  proposed  inflation  item. 
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The  1944  Election 

and  Foreign  Policy 

The  U.  S.  needs  a  clear-cut,  continuing  foreign  policy. 

Formulation  of  such  a  policy  should  not  be  put  off  until  the  war  is  over. 

The  1944  campaign  can  delay  or  advance  the  promotion  of  such  a  policy. 

NEED  FOR  A  LONG-RANGE  POLICY 

The  basic  interests  of  a  country  in  relation  to  other  countries  do  not  change  rapidly;  they 
endure  for  generations.  A  country  should,  therefore,  determine  what  its  long-range  interests 
are  and  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  that  will  best  protect  them.  Solutions  to  specific  inter- 
national problems  in  conformity  to  the  basic  policy  can  then  be  sought.  A  country  which 
improvises  its  foreign  policy  in  relation  to  each  issue  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  dealing  with 
countries  that  have  a  clear-cut,  long-range  policy. 

U.  S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  NOT  FULLY  DEVELOPED 

For  many  years  the  TJ.  S.  has  not  had  a  positive  foreign  policy.  Nor  are  the  people  of  the 
country  now  agreed  on  what  U.  S.  policy  should  be  when  this  war  is  ended.  The  trend  is 
toward  international  cooperation,  but  there  is  an  undertow  pulling  the  country  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

WHEN  SHOULD  FOREIGN  POLICY  BE  A  CAMPAIGN  ISSUE? 

U.  S.  foreign  policy  should  not  be  an  issue  in  every  presidential  election.  Only  when  there 
is  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  between  parties  on  the  basic  foreign  policy  of  the  U.  S. 
should  they  make  it  a  campaign  issue.  At  present  neither  political  party  has  clearly  stated 
the  principles  that  should  be  followed  in  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 

PARTY  PLATFORMS  LIKELY  TO  HEDGE 

There  is  little  probability  that  the  political  parties  will  present  the  broad  principles  of  a  U.  S. 
foreign  policy  as  a  clear-cut  issue  to  the  people.  Traditionally,  party  platforms  are  devised 
to  please  as  many  voters  as  possible.  Since  the  country  seems  to  favor  international  coopera- 
tion, but  to  be  confused  about  how  to  achieve  it  and  about  what  will  be  required  of  the  U.  S., 
parties  are  likely  to  hedge  their  statements — approving  of  international  cooperation  with 
words  that  mean  different  things  to  different  people.  What  the  candidates  say  will  be  much 
more  revealing  than  party  platforms. 

CANDIDATES  HAVE  RESPONSIBILITY 

Presidential  and  Congressional  candidates  should  state  their  position  on  U.  S.  foreign  policy 
positively,  without  quibbling.  It  will  not  be  helpful  if  they  try  to  dodge  the  issue  by  only 
stating  what  they  are  against;  they  must  say  what  they  are  for  if  they  are  to  help  clarify  the 
issues  for  the  electorate.  The  interpretations  given  party  platforms  by  these  candidates  will 
be  the  cue  for  determining  what  policy  the  parties  will  pursue,  once  in  office. 
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In  Reply  to  Queries  on  "Equal  Rights"  by  Constitutional  Amendment 

Two  Constitutional  amendments  are  pending  in  the  Congress  purporting  to  give 
women  equal  rights  with  men. 

One  is  the  traditional  amendment,  introduced  in  the  Congress  each  session  for 
many  years.   It  was  defeated  in  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  House  to  consider  it  even  though  the  Judiciary 
Committee  refuses  to  report  it.   It  reads: 

"Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights  throughout  the  United 
States  and  every  place  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

The  other  amendment  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  has  the  same  purpose,  but  is  phrased  in  different  terms  to  meet  one  of 
the  principal  objections  to  the  original  proposal.   It  states: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

"Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  power,  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.  , 

"The  amendment  shall  take  effect  five  years  after  the  date  of 
ratification." 


Discriminations  should  be  removed 

Granted,  in  any  argument  on  this  subject,  that  we  all  want  to  remove  any  dis- 
criminations against  women  thet  remain  in  the  lews  of  the  various  states;  that 
we  want  women  to  have  equality  of  opportunity.   The  argument  is  not  over  this 
objective,  but  over  the  method. 

A:-e  differences,  discriminations'? 

As  soon  as  agreement  is  admitted  on  the  question  of  discriminations,  another 
point  of  argument  arises  as  to  what  discriminations  are.   './omen,  lawyers, 
courts,  and  legislatures  will  not  agree. 

For  instance: 

The  Woman's  Party,  which  is  the  chief  advocate  of  the  amendment  route  to 
"equality,"  claims  that  legislation  granting  minimum  wages,  setting 
maximum  hours  of  work,  and  minimum  standards  for  working  conditions  for 
women  industrial  workers  constitutes  a  discrimination  against  women. 
'Women  industrial  workers,  on  the  contrary,  want  the  protection  of  such 
laws.   They  claim  that  freedom  to  be  exploited  is  not  one  they  want. 
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,  U^         THE  LEAGUE  OF  TOMER  VOTERS  AND  THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN 

Speech  by 
Mrs.  Marion  A.  Cheek 

at  the 

Sixteenth  Convention 

Chicago,  Illinois 

April  25-23,  19U 

The  four  days  that  we  have  together  now  are  infinitely  precious.  Every  minute  of 
them  is  precious  because  it  means  that  we  can  say  face  to  face  end  one  to  another 
the  kinds  of  things  that  we  can  never  say  and  reply  to  on  the  instant  reply  plan 
by  mail. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  may  have  in  your  consciences  challenged  your  right  to  come 
here  on  crowded  trains  when  the  government  is  reouesting  us  not  to  travel.  Some 
of  you  may  have  been  actually  challenged  by  other  people  as  to  what  right  you  had 
to  travel  to  a  convention  in  times  like  these.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
metallurgist  in  Washington,  doing  important  things  about  getting  metals  that  we 
can't  get  in  our  own  country,  said  to  me,  "Our  scientific  society  has  agreed  that 
they  will  not  meet  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  yet  you  go  and  hold  a  national 
convention." 

I  reminded  him  that  all  of  those  societies,  as  all  of  us  know  who  ever  attended 
them,  have  programs  where  they  just  read  papers  to  an  empty  room  while  you  get 
outside  with  your  friends  and  say  "hello"  and  ask  about  their  families  and  enjoy 
yourself.  He  said  that  that  was  true,  knowledge  could  be  conveyed  by  the  printed 
page.  They  could  exchange  the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  one  with  another, 
through  having  it  printed  in  magazines  and  sent  to  them.  As  for  the  fraternal  and 
pleasurable  thing,  that  could  wait  until  the  war  was  over. 

The  two  excuses  for  bringing  a  national  convention  together  was  your  conception 
that  there  was  a  job  that  was  really  important  at  the  moment,  that  could  not  wait} 
and  it  was  a  job  which  reouired  that  people  act  nationally  and  involves  constant 
consultation,  one  with  another,  about  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  that  task.  So 
I  think  every  one  of  us  here  in  this  working  convention,  to  which  no  visitors  are 
being  allowed,  feels  that  we  have  a  genuine  justification  for  meeting  because  we 
think  there  is  a  job  to  be  done. 

Now  I  know  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  war  has  affected  every  individual  in  this 
room  one  way  or  another,  some  of  us  pretty  deeply,  by  way  of  dislocation  and  grief. 
And  certainly  the  chapter  of  our  grief  is  not  yet  over.  We  do  not  know  how  soon 
that  is  going  to  be  so.  And  yet  by  all  of  us,  when  there  is  a  conclusion  to  the 
war  itself,  there  is  going  to  be  only  one  thing  gained  when  we  win,  and  that  is 
the  opportunity  to  see  if  a  democratic  government  in  this  country  can  go  on,  only 
the  opportunity  to  see  that  it  can  go  on.  There  is  no  guarantee.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  there  won't  be  a  repetition  of  the  war  itself  before  very  long 
unless  we  find  the  political  wisdom  to  avoid  it. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  truism  to  point  out  that  man  as  a  scientific  animal  is  superb. 
Certainly  in  the  last  150  years  we  know  that.  Every  one  of  us  knows  that.  We  are 
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Discussion  Outline 

for 

3EC0HVERSI0N  AND  DEMOBILIZATION  PHOBLEUS 

The  Employment  Problem 

The  other  day  an  economist  said,  "The  past  twenty  years  have  proved  to  me  that 
there  can  never  be  full  employment  in  peace  time  in  this  country."  That  is 
certainly  something  we  must  accept  or  refute  before  we  can  discuss  Government's 
role  in  our  peace  time  economic  life. 

1)  Do  you  think  full  employment  is  possible  in  peace  time  in  this  country? 

2)  What  do  you  think  will  take  up  the  slack  when  the  Government  stops  buying 
goods?  Will  there  be  greater  than  usual  peace  time  demand  right  after  the 
war?  What  kinds  of  new  goods  might  stimulate  consumer  demand? 

3)  What  could  Government  do  to  lessen  the  employment  problem  in  the  first  decade 
after  the  war? 

Postwar  Controls 

1)  Should  Government  continue  to  control  prices  after  the  war?  How  long? 

2)  Will  there  be  inflation  when  price -controls? are  relaxed?  Why? 

•  .i 

•  .  '   .  '  •  1 

Conversion  of  Industry 

— _ ... 

1)  Is  it  necessary  for  Government  to  take  any  part  in  the  change-over  of  industry 
from  war  to  peace  time*  pr.ddtfat ion?  -J  U 

2)  Does  the  Government  have  any  obligations  to  industry  when  it  terminates  war 
contracts?  What  could  Government  do  to  make  the  transition  easier? 

3)  What  can  Government  do  to  keep  its  disposal  of  surplus  war  properties  from 
disrupting  the  normal  flow  of  trade? 

Demobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces 

1)  Assuming  that  the  employment  problem  would  be  simplified  by  a  gradual  demobi- 
lization, what  groups  should  be  released  from  the  armed  forces  first?  Would 
preferential  treatment  be  feasible? 

2)  What  assistance  is  Government  planning  to  aid  service  men  in  the  first  months 
after  demobilization?  What  further  aids  could  be  given? 

3)  How  wise  is  the  bill  giving  war  veterans  preferential  treatment  in  obtaining 
government  jobs? 
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<  ^-7  Nr  tifnr.l  Botrd  action  on  Federal  Poll  Trx 

The  Nctlontl  League  of  '".omen  Voters  believes  that  the  right  to  vote  is 
fundtnientel  to  our  republican  form  of  government.  The  retirement  of  1   poll 
tax  ts  e  pre-requisite  to  voting  is  sn  abridgement  of  this  right  tnd  should 
be  eli.iiinc.ted. 

Ho-  this  ctn  best  be  accomplished  mo  .  h  t  the  Le^-ue's  contribution  c;  n 
be  has  again  been  given  ctreiul  consideration  by  •  the  Nt  tlonsl  Bosra.  It  was 
decided  thtt  it  -rould  be  unwise  to  support  6  federal  tnti-ooll  tax  bill  ft  this 
time  for  the  following  ret  sons: 

1.  The  possible  repercussions  in  Congress  4  no  throughout  the  country 
might  impair  our  national  unity  at  1    time  of  crisis. 

2.  There  ere  definite  limitations  to  the  number  cf  items  to  *hich  League 
members  ccn  give  sttention  end  supoort.  it  this  time  other  items 
seem  to  the  Botrd,  to  ttke  precedence  over  the  poll  ttx. 

3.  At  the  present  time,  action  et  the  stt  te  level  sou  Id  enpeir  to.be 
the  most  effective  mum;  of  furthering  our  objective. 


Miss  V.'eil's  letter  to  State  League  Presidents  of  November 
20  1942  gives  the  ret  sons  why  it  vae  considered  wiser  to 
be  active  on  the  stt te  level. 
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Texas  has  not  worked  on  this  item  and  feels  that  Foreign  Policy  and  Reconversion 
are  more  important. 

Michigan.  "Question  of  considerable  debate  but  feeling  generally  that  legislation 
and  FEPC  does  help  set  the  pace."  However,  "feel  attitudes  cannot  be  legislated 
into  being." 

Seattle,  Washington.  FEPC  here  has  accomplished  very  little  that  is  tangible. 
Local  officials  agreed  that  a  permanent  commission  would  be  helpful.   "I  doubt  if 
legislation  would  be  helpful  at  this  time.  However,  even  in  our  Civil  Service  set 
up  there  is  an  evasion — perhaps  legislation  would  be  the  starting  point  in  our  long- 
time education." 

"It  is  not  right  to  permit  discriminations  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  it 
is  wise  to  force  an  issue  from  the  outside." 

District  of  Columbia.  Are  strongly  in  favor  of  permanent  FEPC  and  urges  the 
National  Board  to  support  it. 

California.   "I  regard  this  as  a  matter  where  legislation  is  definitely  effective. 
The  customs  and  mores  of  persons  and  companies  sometimes  need  a  definite  jolt  be- 
fore any  changes  can  be  made.  After  this  is  accomplished  often  everything  goes 
smoothly." 

Louisville,  Kentucky.  Had  talked  with  Mark  Ethridge  former  Chairman  of  FEPC.  "He 
thinks  both  parties  are  wrong  to  promise  FEPC  in  peacetime.   In  war  time  no  one 
has  a  right  to  exclude  anyone  who  can  work  but  this  does  not  work  in  peacetime 
when  there  mey  be  many  unemployed.  He  spoke  of  the  New  York  Law  which  anti- 
dated  the  Federal  Law  and  which  had  not  been  used  because  public  opinion  did  not 
support  it." 

Connecticut.   (Reply  from  one  individual).   In  favor  of  permanent  FEPC. 

Ohio,  Cuyahoga  Co,  interviewed  14  persons  concerned,  some  of  whom  were  in  favor 
and  some  against  a  permanent  FEPC,  but  the  League  came  to  no  conclusions. 

Opinion  of  Miss  Kirlin  as  of  last  June.   "This  is  an  extremely  far-reaching  measure. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enforce;  I  question  the  efficacy  of  such  manda- 
tory and  penalizing  legislation  to  meet  the  issue," 

Maryland .  "I  am  all  for  it  and  all  for  doing  everything  we  can  as  an  organization 
to  further  the  cause  that  I  can  only  describe  as  general  human  fairness,  A 
permanent  FEPC  is  not  enough  but  it  is  the  beginning  and  as  an  enunciation  of 
public  policy  would  have  a  tremendous  effect  both  here  and  abroad,"  (From  Mrs,' 
Merwin  of  Brentwood,  Maryland.) 

Dr.  Loomis,  President  Frederick  County  League.   "In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
should  probably  be  in  good  company  were  we  to"  favor  making  the  FEPC  a  permanent 
board,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  believe  in  and  fully  endorse  the  princi- 
ples that  have  been  promoted  by  that  board  temporarily,  yet  the  Frederick  County 
League  is  opposed  to  making  it  permanent  with  another  high-salaried  bureaucrat  at 
the  head.  There  are  situations  for  example  when  nothing  but  trouble  can  result 
should  an  employer  accept  for  hire  colored  applicants  for  jobs  on  equal  terms  with 
white," 

Stockton,  Calif.  Generally  favorable. 
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a  WHAT   HAPPENED       $%b 

AT   DUMBARTON   OAKS? 

The  United  States,  Russia,  Britain  and  China  sat 
down  to  talk  about  world  peace  and  decided  that: 

Nations  must  work  together  on  common  problems. 

Therefore  they  planned  a  United  Nations  Assembly  open  to  all  peace-loving 
nations. 

Nations  must  prevent  worldwide  unemployment   and   economic   col- 
lapse which  lead  to  war. 

Therefore  they  planned  an  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  find  out  how  we 
can  solve  our  common  problems  to  benefit  us  all. 

Nations  who  have  disputes  must  settle  them  peaceably. 

Therefore  they  planned  a  way  for  countries  to  come  together  and  iron  out 
differences  by  conference  or  before  a  world  court. 

Nations  who  won't  settle  disputes  must  not  be  allowed  to  use  force 
against  their  neighbors. 

Therefore  they  planned  a  Security  Council  with  power  to  stop  aggression  by 
using  boycott  or  armed  force  if  necessary. 

Do  YOU  believe  that  we  should  seize  this  chance 
to  build  for  peace  instead  of  war? 

Let  your  State  Department  in  Washington 
know  what  you  think. 

ACT  NOW  FOR  FUTURE  PEACE 
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Victory  Is  Mot  Peace    #g7 

How  Shall  We  Work  for  a  Lasting  Peace? 


1.  SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

D  Join  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  guarantee  peace? 

or 

□  Join  an  organization  of  all  peace-loving  nations? 

or 

□  Avoid  entangling  alliances? 

2.  DO  YOU  BELIEVE: 

D  That  a  Third  World  War  is  unavoidable  in  20  or  30  years? 

or 

DThat  creating  a  United  Nations  organization  will  insure 
peace? 

or 

DThat  creating  a  United  Nations  organization  is  only  the 
first  step  toward  a  lasting  peace? 

3.  TO  PREVENT  WAR  SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

D  Furnish  military  force  immediately  upon  call  of  a  United 
Nations  organization? 

or 

□  Delay  furnishing  military  force  until  Congress  votes  to 

do  so? 

4.  DO  YOU  THINK: 

□  That  our  relations  with  other  nations  are  so  complicated 

that  it  is  useless  for  a  citizen  to  try  to  understand  them? 

or 

D  That  citizens  in  a  democracy  must  try  to  understand  our 
relations  with  other  nations? 

Act  Mow  for  Future  Peace 
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How  to  Poll  the  Public 
wi th  "Victory  Is  Not  Peace . " 


The  purpose  of  this  poll  is  to  stimulate  interest  and  thought  about  international 
organization  in  the  person  interviewed.  Nearly  everyone  is  flattered  by  being 
asked  his  opinion,  and  in  those  rare  cases  where  someone  refuses  to  take  part  just 
remember  that  somebody  else  lives  next  door  who  will  probably  respond  enthusiastic- 
ally. 

An  introduction  when  interviewing  people  on  the  street  or  in  a  department  store  must 
be  briefer  and  more  impersonal  than  when  ringing  doorbells  with  the  broadside: 
"May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  our  poll  of  public  opinion?",  is  enough. 

Yftien  ringing  doorbells,  your  introduction  migh*  -well  be,  "^ood  evening.  I  am  Mrs, 
X.  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters .  The  League  -ks  taking  a  poll  of  public  opinion 
and  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  give  us  your  answers  to  these  important 
questions."  With  either  introduction,  immediately  hand  the  broadside  to  the  person 
to  be  interviewed.  Do  not  ask  his  name  or  in  any  other  way  seem  to  put  him  "on 
the  spot."  Don't  stand  there  waiting  for  him  to  read  the  questions;  do  start  right 
out  by  asking  orally  the  first  question,  reading  it  slowly  and  distinctly.  He  will 
probably  follow  the  question  on  the  broadside  as  you  read  it.  Check  the  answers 
on  a  tally  sheet  to  save  paper,  and  to  give  the  person  confidence  that  his  answers 
are  anonymous. 

Interviewers  should  be  prepared  to  encourage  those  citizens  who  want  peace  but  be- 
'lieve  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain.  They  should  be  ready  to  whet  the  interest 
of  the  apathetic.  They  should  have  answers  for  the  cynics  and  defeatists.  They 
should  conclude  in  as  many  interviews  as  possible  with  suggestions  for  individual 
citizen  action,  and  leave  with  the  citizens  interviewed  a  feeling  that  in  a 
democracy  each  individual's  opinions  are  important. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  interview  need  necessarily  be  a  long  one.  Much  of  what 
is  needed  will  come  through  the  tenor  created  by  the  interviewer.  A  few  interviews 
that  get  somewhere  are,  however,  to  be  preferred  to  a  large  number  of  those  which 
consist  merely  of  the  rapid  checking  of  answers.  The  effectiveness  of  the  check- 
list type  of  broadside  lies  in  its  possibilities  for  reaching  those  citizens  who  do 
not  participate  in  organized  ways  in  thinking  about  international  relations. 

When  the  interview  is  over  ask  your  interviewee  to  keep  "Victory  Is  Not  Peace"  and 
try  it  out  on  his  friends.  Hand  him  also  the  State  Department  folder  opened  to  its 
United  Nations  chart. 

Do  try  to  do  as  many  interviews  as  possible.  Now  is  the  time  to  reach  that  vast 
majority  of  people  who  do  not  read  the  news  about  international  organization,  who 
do  not  listen  to  radio  forums,  who  do  not  belong  to  organizations  or  discuss  world 
affairs  with  their  friends.  The  San  Prancisco  Conference  is  front  page  news  now; 
if  you  awaken  people's  interest  at  this  time  they  will  find  plenty  of  headline 
news  to  keep  their  interest  alive.  The  treaty  to  take  us  into  a  world  organization 
will  go  to  the  Senate  very  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  conference,  Right  now 
is  the  time  to  cultivate  wide-spread  understanding  of  the  international  issues 
which  are  to  be  decided  within  the  next  few  months. 
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Hints  on  Distribution  of  "Victory  Is  Not  Peace," 

('*Eh9  United  Nations",  Department  of  State  Pub,  2297, is  being  sent  to  you  in  the  same 
quantity  as  your  order  for  broadsides.  It  may  not  be  ordered  separately.) 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the  majority  of  the  American  people  have  no  speak- 
ing acquaintance  with  Dumbarton  Oaks.  During  the  San  Francisco  Conference  there 
will  be  a  deluge  of  information  for  those  people  who  will  bother  to  read  it.  This 
broadside  is  intended  to  awaken  people's  interest  while  the  Conference  is  in 
session. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  provoking  interest  in  a  subject  is  a  well-organized  public 
opinion  poll.  The  experience  of  all  poll  takars  is  that  people  are  delighted  to 
answer  the  questions.  There  is  no  method  of  reaching  people  face  to  face  which  is 
as  much  fun  as  polling  opinion. 

Since  the  poll  is  intended  to  stimulate  interest,  consider  carefully  the  purpose  of 
the  poll  and  organize  it  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people.  Train 
your  poll  bakers  so  that  they  will  know  what  kinds  of  questions  to  expect  and 
simple  answers  to  them.  Be  sure  they  understand  that  the  purpose  of  the  poll  is 
to  reach  people  with  certain  ideas,  not  solely  to  collect  statistics. 

A  combined  door-bell  ringing  and  street  interviewing  poll  serves  both  to  reach  a 
lot  of  people  and  to  add  a  touch  of  the  dramatic  which  will  appeal  to  the  press. 
Publicity -wise  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  making  one  large,  community -wide 
effort  on  a  single  day,  and  it  is  easier  to  induct  a  large  number  of  poll  takers 
if  the  job  is  small  and  definite.  On  the  other  hand  more  people  can  be  reached  if 
your  League  members  give  more  time  and  the  poll  extends  over  several  days  or  weeks. 

The  best  time  for  house-to-house  interviewing  is  the  early  evening,  when  it  is  often 
possible  to  catch  both  men  and  women  at  home,  and  when  the  spectre  of  ironing  or 
cleaning  to  be  done  does  not  come  between  the  questions  and  the  housewife's  answers. 

To  provide  drama  for  publicity,  the  final  day  of  your  poll  could  be  devoted  to 
street  interviews  on  every  important  corner,  with  a  roving  photographer  arranged  for 
ahead  of  time,  A  League  recently  street-interviewed  100  people  and  had  pictures  • 
and  a  prominent  feature  story  not  only  in  the  local  paper,  but  in  Time,  on  the 
"Maroh  of  Time"  and  dozens  of  other  radio  programs.  A  feature  story  with  a  touch 
of  humor  will  carry  your  poll  all  over  the  country,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the 
people  interviewed,  Many  Leagues  have  not  explored  the  possibilities  of  feature 
stories  for  reaching avrf.de  reading  public.  Try  it,  A  public  opinion  poll  is  a 
wcndarful  way  to  get  out  of  the  Club  Notes  and  into  the  news  columns,  A  special 
effort  should  be  made  to  indoctrinate  your  poll  takers  vdth  the  need  for  reporting 
their  human  interest  stories  promptly. 

This  type  of  questionnaire  will  not  provide  a  real  index  to  public  opinion.  In  any 
publicity  on  the  answers,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  offering  the  results  as  a 
true  cross  section  of  publio  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  do  try  to  get  as  good  a 
cross  seotion  as  possible,  so  that  your  human  interest  stories  will  have  variety  and 

meaning. 

PLEASE  SEND  A  REPORT  OF  YOUR  POLL  IJltEDIATELY  AFTER  ITS  COMPLETION  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE,  WITH  A  COPY  TO  YOUR  STATE  LEAGUE.  NATIONAL  FEATURE  STORIES  ARE  IloFOSoIBLE 
WITHOUT   INFORMATION,   Aim  OLD   INFOBJATION   IS  NOT  NEWS. 
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Is  OFA  Worth  Keeping? 


OPA  faces  a  crisis.  Public  confidence  in  the  need  for  price  control  is  wavering. 
The  end-of-the^war  psychology  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Food  is  scarcer 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  war,  and  the  consumer  it  susceptible  t. 
the  prevalent  comments  that  the  shortages  are  due  to  ceiling  prices  too  low  te 
encourage  production.  Producers  who  are  interested  in  profits  rather  than  pro- 
duction are  encouraging  these  statements  and  the  consumer  in  whose  interest  price 
control  operates  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  disasters  of  inflation. 

The  record  proves  that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  pressures  against  it,  OPA  has 
kept  prices  under  control.  Mistakes  have  been  made;  certainly  price  controls 
are  difficult  to  devise  and  carry  out.  OPA  is,  of  course,  an  organization  of 
human  beings,  and  therefore  fallible.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  its  inequities 
fall  more  heavily  or  frequently  than  do  those  resulting  from  other  war  measures, 
all  of  which  we  must  temporarily  endure.  And  it  has  done  its  job—prices  have 
been  stabilized.  From  tae  start  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  1944,  living  costs 
rose  28.8*5.  In  a  comparable  period  after  the  outbreaK  of  world  War  I ,  living 
costs  rose  84.4*.  A  prolonged  period  of  inflation  worked  great  hardships  after 
the  last  war;  forty  percent  of  the  inflation  came  after  the  war  was  over.  If 
we  are  not  to  find  ourselves  in  a  similar  plight,  it  is  important  that  we  support 
our  bulwark  of  economic  stabilization. 

Part  of  the  pressure  against  price  control  has  come  through  increased  demands 
for  goods.  Family  incomes  are  much  greater  than  they  were  in  pre-war  years; 
many  who  had  no  income  before  the  war  are  earning  large  amounts.  Money  is  burn- 
ing in  the  pockets  of  those  who  cannot  find  goods  t«  buy. 

Many  people  do  not  remember  the  principles  they  learned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
J  Tut  what  inflation  means.  It  means  the  money  you  get  back  from  your  war 
bonds  will  buy  less  than  the  money  you  paid  for  them.  It  ^^^fmelns 
in  the  value  of  savings  accounts  and  insurance  policies  and  payments.  It  means 
Prices  rising  faster  than  wages  and  salaries  can  keep  pace.  It  means  weakening 
the  dollar  upon  which  our  plans  for . international  monetary  stability  are  based. 

If  consumers  and  responsible  citizens  are  not  quick  to  reaffirm  their  support  of 
rrice  control,  Congress  nay  succumb  to  the  wave  of  antagonism  wmch  the  meat 
shortages,  the  increased  military  demands,  and  the  clothing  programs  of  OPA  have 
stirred  up.  Now  is  the  time  we  must  stand  firm. 
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THE  PUBLIC  ASKS  3013  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FOOD 


*m 


1.  is  the  reason  for  the  meat  shortage  the  fact  that  we've  given  so  much  away  to 
other  countries? 

Ilo.  Except  for  a  small  amount  used  by  the  Army  for  civilian  populations  we 
have  not  supplied  any  appreciable  quantity  of  neat  for  relief.  Our  present 


difficulty  stems  from  a  number  of  distribution  and  production  tangles.  Among 
other  things,  the  fact  that  the  Army  buys  only  federally-inspected  meat,  and 


is  the  fact  that  our  per  capita  income  is  way  up.  All  of  us  can  buy  more  than 
we  could  before  the  war. ...no  wonder  there  seems  to  be  less  to  buy. 

2.  Black,  markets  are  such  awful  thin^^j^do^sn^the  government  stop  them? 

The  government  can't  stop  anything  if  the  people  of  the  country  aren't  will- 
ing to  help.  Remember  prohibition?  Black  markets  will  go  on  until  we 
assume  some  individual  responsibility  for  refusing  to  doal  with  them,  rfhen 
you  pay  5/  more  than  ceiling  price  for  steak  you're  encouraging  the  black 
market; 

3.  QPA  has  been  a  flop  all  around.  :Kiy   don't  we  just  do  away  with  it  and  let 
things  go  where  they  would  normally? 

OPA  has  had  a  rough  time.  This  is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  a 
"normal"  period,  and  any  agency  that  tried  to  control  the  economic  forces  of 
sutr^y  and  demand  would  have  run  into  difficulties.  Eut  have  you  stopped  to 
think  where  we'd  be  ivithout  OFA?  Can  you  picture  what  your  butcher  would 
charge  for  one  roast  of  beef  if  you  and  seven  of  your  neighbors  all  wanted  it 
and  could  bid  against  each  other? 

4.  What  relation  does  all  this  have  to  the  fact  that  people  in  Europe  are 
Btaryingj   fpn't  0?A  cur  own  d one  j tic  problem? 

On  the  contrary,  this  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
pure]-/  "domestic"  or  purely  "international"  problems,  people  in  Europe  are 
starving.  There  is  a  tight  world  food  supply— not  enough  to  go  around.  One 
of  the  few  places  where  there  will  be  more  rood  in  1945  than  in  the  average 
ir,  is  the  United  State.;,  We  can  pit  inly  see  that  our  own  self- 

aid  for  Europe,  since  we  well  know  that  starvation  is  a 
for  dictatorship— tne  thing  we  fought  to  do  away  with  in  Europe. 
Yet,  we  can't  spare  any  food  for  Europe  unless  we  can  maintain  equitable  and 
sound  distribution  of  the  available  supply  in  this  country. 
done  without  price  control  and  rationing. 


pre-war  yea: 
interest  dictates 


:hat  cannot  be 
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A  Backdoor  Way  to  2nd  Price  Control 

The  United  States  Senate  action  to  amend  the  Price  Control  Act  came  as  a  surprise 
to  even  the  most  alert  followers  of  the  congressional  scene.  Senator  'Wherry  pro- 
posed the  OPA  he  required  to  set  ceiling  prices  for  all  agricultural  products  which 
would  ensure  a  "reasonable  profit"  above  all  the  costs  of  production,  including 
such  factors  as  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  a  farmer's  family,  etc.  This  means  that 
the  price  for  a  product  would  have  to  be  set  high  enough  to  give  even  the  least 
efficient  producer  a  profit,  thus  swelling  beyond  all  reason  the  profits  to  the  big 
economical  producers.  That  the  result  would  be  completely  unworkable  seems  ap- 
parent. The  requirement  that  a  producer  be  given  a  price  based  on  his  individual 
costs  of  production  entails  astronomical  accounting  systems*  There  has  never  been 
any  uniform  means  of  computing  costs  on  farms.  The  cost-plus  method  of  setting 
ceiling  prices  has  been  discussed  on  numerous  occasions  and  deemed  impossible  if 
price  control  is  to  be  maintained.  We  can  only  look  on  such  an  amendment  as  a 
death  blow  to  inflation  control  unless  the  House  of  Representatives  acts  to  pre- 
vent this  amendment  from  becoming  law.  If  the  House  does  so,  the  Wherry  amendment 
could  possibly  be  removed  in  the  conference  committee  which  will  be  appointed  to 
reooncile  the  differences  between  the  two  bodies. 

At  a  time  when  potential  purchasing  power  is  the  greatest  it  has  ever  been— when 
money  is  itching  to  be  spent— it  is  unthinkable  that  we  consider  abandoning  any 
part  of  our  economic  stabilization  program.  The  "hold-the-line"  need  is  perhaps 
greater  at  this  very  moment  than  it  has  been  at  any  point  during  the  war  emergency. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  believes  that  the  price  control  act  should  be  renewed 
for  at  least  another  year.  We  wish  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  we  do  not  advocate 
price  control  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  functions  of  our  government.  But  until 
scarcities  of  goods  are  relieved— until  the  pressures  of  war  production  are  relaxed 

it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  our  economic  stabilization  program,  of  whioh 

price  control  is  an  indispensable  part. 

The  most  certain  way  to  avoid  inflation,  of  course,  is  sufficient  production  to 
satisfy  consumer  demands.  When  the  armed  services  can  release  the  manpower  for 
civilian  production,  when  our  factories  can  turn  to  producing  goods  for  civilian 
markets,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  disciplines  of  price  control.  At  this 
point  we  cannot  foresee  when  it  will  be  possible  to  allow  the  production  of  suf- 
ficient consumers  goods  to  satisfy  pent-up  demands.  It  would  be  unwise  to  renew 
controls  for  a  period  of  only  three  to  six  months.  That  would  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  producers  to  keep  goods  off  the  market  in  hopes  of  soon  getting  better 
prices.  Thus,  we  believe  that  renewal  for  too  short  a  period  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  threat  of  inflation  rather  than  reduce  it. 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  inflation  at  this  time  need  to  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind.  The  cost  of  the  war  would  be  greatly  increased  and  our  national  debt,  al- 
ready very  high,  thereby  made  greater.  The  war  bonds  which  people  are  now  buying 
in  good  faith  vrould  become  less  and  less  valuable,  and  yet  we  must  still  sell  war 
bonds.  The  fixed  income  family,  already  hard  pressed,  would  find  it  impossible  to 
make  ends  meet. 

That  the  situation  is  a  critioal  one  for  inflation  control  is  indisputable.  Every 
citizen  should  feel  individually  responsible  for  letting  his  representatives  know 
that  this  is  the  time  to  hold  the  line— that  such  crippling  amendments  as  proposed 
by  Senator  'Wherry  are  not  acceptable  to  the  American  people. 
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Is  the  Food  Problem  Still  a  Problem? 


Political  issues,  boundary  disputes,  economic  reconstruction,— all  of  the  tremend- 
ous problems  of  post-victory  Europe  are  still  subordinated  to  the  very  fundamental 
and  all-pervading  one  of  hunger. 

The  President's  fervent  remark  that  he  was  glad  to  bo  home  after  weeks  in  devasta- 
ted Europe  served  to  emphasize  once  again  the  extent  of  need  existing  among  almost 
all  of  our  Allies.  In  spite  of  his  further  statement  that  we  can  and  shall  do  our 
utmost  to  relieve  suffering,  there  is  still  no  clear  cut  U.  S.  policy  as  to  what 
"all  wo  can"  means. 

Is  the  Administration  policy  to  feed  America  first,  to-  give  Europe  what  oan  easily 
be  spared  from  U,  S.  dinner  tables,  coal  bins,  and  wardrobes,  as  would  bo  expected 
of  any  wealthy  oitizen  in  a  disaster  stricken  city?* 

Is  it  to  announce  a  firm  intention  to  pull  a  little  tighter  the  belts  at  home— and 
for  a  longer  period  than  most  have  been  led  to  expect— until  Europe  oan  regain  its 
economic  sea  legs  and  pull  its  own  weight  for  peace  and  democratic  rule  in  the 
postwar  world? 

Or  is  it  to  call  for  a  middle  course  between  the  humanitarianism  obviously  called 
for  and  a  hard-headed,  self-interest  policy  of  jumping  in  to  clean  up  the  economio 
plague  and  pestilence  of  Europe  before  it  begins  to  infect  our  own  way  of  living? 

Pickings  for  dictators 

The  evidence  mounts  that  the  kind  of  Europe  we  will  have  to  live  with  in  the  post- 
war world  isn't  necessarily  the  one  we  know  now,  but  the  one  that  emerges  from  the 
cold,  hunger  and  misery  of  the  coming  winter. 

It em i  "The  future  permanent  peace  of  Europe  depends  largely  upon  restoration  of 
the  economy  of  these  countries,  including  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  and  em- 
ployment  A  chaotic  and  hungry  Europe  is  not  fertile  ground  in  which  stable, 

democratic  and  friendly  governments  can  bo  reared."— Judge  Samuel  Rosenman,  special 
assistant  to  the  President,  in  his  report  on  a  special  mission  to  Europe. 

Itemj  "Paris,  July  29^-The  prospective  coal  famine  in  Europe  may  reach  such 
serious  proportions  that  unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  to  alleviate  it  a  vast 
tide  of  unemployment  will  result  as  the  armies,  both  viotorious  and  vanquished, 
are  demobilized  into  idle  factories  and  unheated  homes  situated  in  largely  isolat- 
ed areas  and  cut  off  from  one  another  by  the  sorely  limited  transportation  links. "- 
C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  the  New  York  Times, 


*The  rest  of  this  stumbling  block  is  adapted  from  "Hungry  Europe:  Easy  prey  for 
dictators"  in  SPADE,  an  agricultural  newsletter  published  at  215  Kellog  Building, 
Washington,  D .  G , 


ms 
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,  /_iL  FIRST  STEP  Ifl  PEACEBUILDINU:  rOOD 

"Each  time  a  chill  wind  blows  after  a  summer  shower,  bending  the  ripe  grain  and 
driving  the  cattle  into  the  lee  of  the  hillsides,  it  breathe?  a  warning  over 
the  bent  backs  of  the  peasants  all  over  Eurooe  that  time  is  growing  short,  And 
in  the  cities,  where  in  normal  times  there  is  lets  awareness  of  the  change  of 
seasons,  tnere  is  this  year  a  jealous  counting  of  the  dwindling  daylight  hours. 
The  people  await  winter's  coming  with  dread  and  foreboding.  It  will  be  a  hard 
and  hungry  winter  in  all  of  Europe..." 

In  this  cable  to  the  New  York  Times,  Raymond  Daniell  describes  the  wake  of  war 
in  Europe.  He  described  a  state  of  destruction  and  chaos  on  a  scale  incompre- 
hensible to  the  American  who  has  remained  within  this  country  during  the  war. 

A  terrific  need  for  food  is  still  evident. ell  over  Europe.   In  France  17  million 
city  dwellers  get  an  average  daily  r? tion  of  about  12  ounces  of  bread,  l/2  ounce 
of  meat,  one  ounce  of  cheese,  2|  ounces  of  fats  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar.   In 
a  recent  week  in  Amsterdam  the  individual  ration  consisted  of  one  loaf  of  bread-, 
7  ounces  of  biscuits,  half  a  pound  oi  rice  flour,  one  ounce  of  cheese  and  two 
ounces  of  fat — that  for  a  full  week. 

Europe  imported  ten  percent  of  it?  food  before  the  war.   In  order  to  maintain 
even  a  minimum  diet  it  is  estimated  that  12  to  15  million  tons  of  rood  must  be 
imported  during  the  next  12  months.  7,'ithout  such  imports  large  numbers  of 
people  will  starve,  disease. will  run  rampant,  and  the  necessary  energy  for 
setting  the  economic  wheels  once  more  in  motion  simply  vd.ll  not  exist. 

Haven't  we  been  feeding  Furone  all  this  time? 

Except  for  wheat  and  some  other  cereals,  U.  S.  exports  of  food  to  Europe  have  not 
come  anywhere  near  filling  even  rock-bottom  requirements.  Some  food  for  Europe 
can  come  from  other  places,  Latin-America,  Canada,  Dorth  Africa — but  the  United 
States  is  the  only  large  food-producing  area  where  production  has  materially  in- 
creased during  the  war  and  where  oeople  have  eaten  better  in  the  last  three  .-. 
years  than  ever  before.  We  may  as  well  face  this  fact  flatly:  during  the  next 
12  months,  unless  we  do  the  major  part  of  the  supolying  of  food  for  Europe, 
Eurooe  will  go  hungry. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  will  domestic  short.-;  ^es  end? 

Here  we  have  the  crux  of  the  problem.   The  end  of  the  war  had  changed  the  food 
picture.   Every  day  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  this  or  that 
will  te  more  plentiful  from  now  on.   The  point-value  of  butter  has  been  reduced. 
Milk  and  eggs  are  rapidly  becoming  plentiful.  The  amount,  of  food  of  course,  has 
not  changed,  but  the  demands  on  the  total  tj.  F.  food  supply  are  undergoing 
drastic  revision.  An  Army  fighting  a  war  neecs  to  prepare  for  every  possible 
development,  and  must  keep  reserve  supplies  of  food  in  case  of  emergencies.  There 
is  also  loss  in  transit  and  the  fact  that,  fighting  troons  eat  more  than  garrison 
troops.  The  consequence  of  this  changed  situation  is  that  military  reouire'ments 
for  food  are  being  cut  beck  at  this  very  moment.   The  Army  will  probably  reouire 
25%   less  meat,  fish,  fats  and  oils,  eggs,  skim  milk,  and  butter  than  it  had 
previously  estimated. 
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UNRRA' S  FUTURE  LANGS  IN  TIE  BALANCE 


More  than  350,000,000  persons  in  Europe  and  Asia  were  subjugatod  by  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  planned  terrorism  of  both  enemies,  combined  with  the  scorohed  earth 
policy,  and  the  destructive  power  of  modern  weapons  have  produced  a  condition  of 
world-wide  destitution  unparalleled  in  history.  In  1943  it  was  recognized  that 
a  problem  of  such  magnitude  necessitated  a  program  for  international  action  and 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  wa3  established,  in 
the  past  year  UNRRA  has  been   functioning  in  Europe  and  North  Africa  under  tremen- 
dous handicaps,  mainly  lack  of  supplies  and  difficulties  of  transportation, 
ironically  now  at  the  moment  of  greatest  need  with  Europe  and  Asia  facing  their 
first  postwar  winter,  and  with  supplies  and  transportation  at  last  available,  UNRRA 
is  virtually  without  funds.  The  ijnited  States  is  the  main  contributor  and  the 
main  supplier  of  UNRRA„  Therefore,  we  will  make  the  decision  as  '*o  how  much  aid  is 
to  be  extended  and  whether  it  shall  be  given  in  time  to  prevent  many  deaths  as  well 
as  the  social  and  political  instability  v/hioh  always  accompany  great  hunger  and 
want* 

The  Immediate  Problem  is  Financial 

Forty-seven  nations  are  members  of  UNRRA,  which  is  financed  through  contributions 
by  its  members.  UNRRa's  original  budget  of  *l, 862, 000,000  was  obtained  throurh  an 
agreement  for  each  uninvaded  member  nation  to  contribute  1£  of  its' 1943  national 
Jp0'0111!*^119  Unit9d  st&tesr  share  of  this  original  budget  was  $1,250,000,000,  or 
i   ? V   t0ta1'  &S  °Ur  national  income  was  greater  than  that  of  all  other  un- 
invaded united  Nations  combined.  As  yet  the  United  States  has  not  completed  the 

loll*,  ^0rifiUaJ  °ontributi°n.  The  President  has  now  requested  Congress 

to  make  available  the  $550,000,000  still  due. 

ctded;TSt  th°  ^^  CrriCil  net  in  L°nd0n  t0  S^Y   the  v^rld  situation  and  de- 
cided it  was  necessary  to  ask  the  uninvaded  member  nations  to  make  a  second  contri- 
bution equal  m  amount  to  the  first.  A  request  for  an  additional  ,U, 350^000, 000 
from  the  United  States  is  expected  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  shortly.  The 
question  of  the  United  States'  UNRRA  contribution  therefore  has  two  phases;   the 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  the  $550,000,000  still  unpaid  on  the  original  contri- 
bution} and  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of  the  proposed  second  contribution 
of  $1,350,000,000.  Considerable  Congressional  opposition  is  foreseen,  particularly 
to  the  new  appropriation.  UNRRA  hopes  to  complete  its  work  in  Europe  by  the  end  of 
1946  and  in  the  Far  East  by  the  spring  of  1047. 

VJhat  Have  Other  Countries  Contributed? 

Thirty-one  uninvaded  United  Nations  were  responsible  for  the  original  contribution. 
By  September  15  all  but  £600, 000,000  of  the  money  authorized  was  paid  up.  The 
United  States  owes  over  90^  of  the  amount  still  due.  Many  nations  have  raised  their 
contributions  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  themselves .  Brazil's  contribution  re- 
presents 10f„   of  its  national  government's  total  annual  expenditure.  Britain's 
share  is  £322,000,00b.  India,  a  country  which  knows  the  meaning  of  famine,  has 
appropriated  $24,000,000.  Paraguay  has  issued  a  special  stamp  to  raise  its  quota. 
Canada  not  only  completed  payment  of  its  original  contribution  months  ago,  but  has 
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STUMBLING  BLOCK  #9 
Tools  for  Members 
Price  5t,   including 
Bowies'  inflation  statement 
Publication  M2 
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WILL  IQUR   DOLLAR  BUY  ENOUGH? 

This  stumbling  block  is  incomplete.   It  must  be  used  *ith 

Chester  Bowles'  statement  to  the  Senate  Bathing  and  Currency 

Cornmitte.  entitled,  "Nation  Faces  Greatest  Test  in  Fight 

against  Inflation."  Together  these  two  materials  provide 

a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  present  inflation  threat. 

There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement  that  the  prospects  of  inflation  are  greater 
nov  hLHt  any  time  daring  th.  -r.  And  there  is  really  only  «  "JJJJ,**- 

for  scarce  goods  which  means  apiraxiing  Inflation. 

sure  Sat  Z   control,  which  *i.U  bo  nmwT  H>  »*»  "Of*  '^/"i  n°* dlS- 
^a^r'apW,  quantity  production  v;hich  la  *.  uHimat*  .olution  to  the 

inflation  problem. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  ^Jhe  product ion  picture?  Why  is 

Lkfng  iniods  into  consumer  production.  In  many  lines  there  is  *n  inevitable 

Tt  thT^aae  Ume  the  cost  of  living  has  been  rising  rather  than  decreasing. 
UbS  has  therefore  been  pressing  for  wage  increases  at  a  time  when  demand  for 
goods  is  high  and  its  bargaining  position  is  strong. 

rw  of  the  biz  issues  in  point,  therefore,  becomes  that  of  whether  wages  can  be 

?ncreLed  withourScreasSg  the  prices  of  goods  to  the  consumer.  ,abor  insists 

Sat  sizeable  increases  can  be  granted  while  still  maintaining  prices  at  their 
present  levels.  To  prove  this  point  they  cite: 

a.  Increases  in  labor  efficiency  have  come  during  the  war . 

b   After  the  first  of  January  corporations  v.ixl  be  abie  to  buve 

enough  on  excess  profits  taxes  to  more  than  meet  the  increase. 

c   Savings  can  be  maae  by  quantity  production  at  a  time  when  there 
'  is  a  ready-made  market  for  ail  chat  industry  can  produce. 

d.  They  also  point  out  that  it  is  to  the  long-run  interest  of 

industry  to  maintain  labor's  purchasing  oo*er  at  this  time  if 

an  expanding  market  for  the  produce  of  industry  is  to  be  reached. 
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by  the 

consent  of 
the  governed! 
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VOTES  DECIDE 


public  health,  taxes,  schools,  libraries,  roads,  police, 
fire,  water,  playgrounds,  parks,  traffic,  markets,  food 
Inspection,  sanitation,  garbage  disposal,  public  utilities, 
prisons,  charities         ■         -         -        PEACE  AND  WAR! 


Join  the  League  of  Women  Voters 

Ask  for  political  facts 
without  partisan  bias 

and 

When  You  Vote—Vote  Intelligently 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
53X  Seventeenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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National  League 
of  Women  Voters 


Lessons  for  the  Study 
of  Citizenship 

By  Marie  B.  Ames 

(ALL  RIGHTS  RBSBRVED) 


50  Gents 


CART  PftlNTtNO  CO.*  COLUMBIA,   S.  C. 


4  Ask  Me  Another 


(Name  used  by  courtesy  of  the  Viking  Press) 


Seven  Sets  of  Questions  and  Answers 

And  Instructions 

On  How  to  Conduct  a  Quiz 


Department  of  International  Cooperation  to  Prevent  War 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

1010  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


BY-  LAWS 


NOV  24  1958 


OF  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


a 


Welti/t'cate  o£  Sfnco  ifio  Uttio-n 


As  Amended  May  3,  1946 

We,  the  undersigned,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  a  majority  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  desiring  to  form 
a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forih,  under  the  provisions  of  Sub  Chapter  Three  of  Chapter  Eighteen  of  the  Code  of 
Laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

1.  The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  term  of  existence  of  this  corporation  shall  be  perpetual. 

3.  The  business  and  objects  of  the  corporation  shall  be  to  promote  political  responsibility  through  informed  and  active  participation 
of  citizens  in  government;  to  render  such  other  services  in  the  interest  of  education  in  citizenship  as  may  be  possible;  and  to  do 
every  act  appropriate  or  necessary  to  carry  out  any  of  the  foregoing  objects. 

The  corporation  shall  not  support  or  oppose  any  political  party  or  candidate. 

4.  The  number  of  its  managers  who  shall  direct  its  affairs  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence  shall  be  thirteen. 

(N  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this   15th  day  of  September,  A.  D.   1923,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Filed:     September  24,   1923 
Recorded:      Liber  39,  folio   146 
District  of  Columbia 


MAUD  WOOD  PARK, 
ELIZABETH  EASTMAN, 
LAURA  C.  WILLIAMS. 
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BY-LAWS 

As  Adopted  by  the  Seventeenth  Convention,  May  1,  1946 

and  as  amended  by  the 

Eighteenth  Convention,  April  30,  1948  Twentieth   Convention,   April   28,    1952 

Nineteenth  Convention,  April  24,  1950  Twenty-first  Convention,  April  26,  1954 

Twenty-second  Convention,  April  30,  1956 


ARTICLE  I 

!\ame  and  Office 

See.  1.  Name.  The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Principal  Office.  The  principal  office  of  the  League 
shall  be  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  or  at  such  other  place 
either  within  or  without  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  fix. 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose  and  Policy 

Sec.  I.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  shall  be  to  promote  political  re- 
sponsibility through  informed  and  active  participation  of  citi- 
zens in  government. 

Sec.  2.  Policy.  The  League  may  take  action  on  govern- 
mental measures  and  policies  in  the  public  interest.  It  shall  not 
support  or  oppose  any  political  party  or  candidate. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Sec.  1.  How  Composed.  Any  person  who  subscribes  to  the 
purpose  and  policy  of  the  League  shall  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship. The  membership  of  the  League  shall  be  composed  of 
voting  members,  associate  members  and  members-at-large. 

Sec.  2.    Types  of  Membership. 

(a)  Voting  members  shall  be  women  citizens  of  voting  age 
who  are  members  of  recognized  local  Leagues. 

(b)  Associate  members  shall  be  all  other  members  of  recog- 
nized local  Leagues. 

(c)  Members-at-large  shall  be  members  who  reside  outside 
the  area  of  a  local  League. 

(il)  Members-at-large  shall  pay  annual  dues  to  the  state 
League  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside  if  one  has  been 
recognized.  Otherwise  such  members  shall  pay  annual 
dues  of  $-5.00  to  the  national  Treasurer. 


ARTICLE  IV 
Local  Leagues 

Sec.  I.  Purpose.  Members  shall  be  organized  into  local 
Leagues  in  order  to  promote  the  purpose  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Recognition.  Local  Leagues  shall  be  organized  in  con- 
formity with  recognition  standards  formulated  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  adopted  by  the  Convention.  Only  one  local 
League  in  each  community  as  defined  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  Board. 

ARTICLE  V 

State  and   Territorial  Leagues 

Sec.  1.  Purpose.  Local  Leagues  shall  be  organized  into  state 
and  territorial  Leagues  in  order  to  take  action  on  state  and 
territorial  governmental  matters  and  in  order  to  promote  the 
work  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  2.  How  Composed.  A  state  or  territorial  League  shall 
be  composed  of  all  local  Leagues  within  that  state  or  territory. 

Sec.  3.  Recognition.  State  and  territorial  Leagues  shall  be 
organized  in  conformity  with  recognition  standards  formulated 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

Sec.  4.  Responsibility.  A  state  or  territorial  League  shall  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  delegated  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
for:  (a)  the  organization  and  development  of  local  Leagues; 
(b)  the  promotion  in  the  local  Leagues  of  finance  programs 
requisite  to  further  the  work  of  the  League  as  a  whole;  and  (c) 
the  transmission  of  funds  toward  the  support  of  an  adequate 
national    budget. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Withdrawal   of  Recognition 

Sec.  I.  Procedure.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  withdraw 
recognition  from  any  state,  territorial  or  local  League  for  recur- 
rent failure  to  conform  to  the  recognition  standards  applicable 
to  the  League  concerned.  Recognition  shall  be  withdrawn  only 
after  investigation  of  the  situation  bv  the  Board  and  such  action 
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STANDARD  BY-LAWS  FOR  A  LOCAL  LEAGUE 


By-laws  :. 


League  of  Women  Voters  of 


ARTICLE  I 
Sec.  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
.  This  local  League  is  an  integral  part  of  the  League  of 


Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 

ARTICLE  II 
Purpose  and  Policy 
Sec.  1.  Purpose.  The  Purpose  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  


shall  be  to  promote  political  responsibility  through  informed  and  active  partici- 
pation of  citizens  in  government. 

Sec.  2.  Policy.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  of may  take 

action  on  local  governmental  measures  and  policies  in  the  public  interest  in  con- 
formity with  the  Principles  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 
It  shall  not  support  or  oppose  any  political  party  or  candidates. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Sec.  1.  How  Composed.  The  Membership  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  


shall  be  composed  of  voting  members  and  associate  members.  Any  person  who 


subscribes  to  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  League  shall  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship . 

Sec .  2 .   Types  of  Membership 

a)  Voting  members  shall  be  women  citizens  of  voting  age. 

b)  Associate  members  shall  be  all  other  members. 


